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Passaic Prints are Better Prints, Madam 


This is what any experienced clerk will tell you. Most dealers. and every 
woman who has used them will tell you the same thing. 


For more than thirty years, Passaic Prints 
have stood as the top notch of quality. 
There's washing quality in Passaic Prints 
you cannot find elsewhere. 


Whether it is the Central Park Shirting, the 
Staple Print, the Challie Vendom (for kimonos, 
dressing sacks, etc.), the Trouville Challies 
(chintz and Persian patterns for comfortables) or 
the National Twill Drapery —for window drape- 
ries and furniture spreads—whatever the Passaic 
Print you select, you may be sure that it will 
wash better, look better and wear better than any 


other kind you can buy. 


There's a quality in Passaic Prints shat proves 
in the wear. Their beauty is permanent too. 


Ask for Passaic Prints—whatever your purpose; 
and be sure you get “Passaic.” No other print 
will wash and wear so well. 


a good 
Print if it’s 
a Passaic” 


PASSAIC PRINT WORKS 


PASSAIC : - - = - NEW JERSEY 


| Sorority 
| AR Chocolates 


where their goodness is not known— 
To prove to you that no matter what 
candy you've been eating—Sorority 
Chocolates— “Tay lor-Made”—are indescribably 
better—more delicious. 

We want to send you free, Our “Treat” Box of Sorority 
Creams—a dainty miniature of the full pound box—enough to 
fully convince you how good they are. 

All we ask you to do is to send us the name of your cand» 
dealer and five 2-cent stamps for postage and packing. 

Sorority Chocolates are Chocolates De Luxe—the extra-fine 
kind—long made by us as a “private stock” for our most exact- 
ing customers. Now on general sale. 


J”: to introduce Sorority Chocolates 


Crisp, snappy coverings of finest chocolate—delicious, mouth- 
melting centers. Always pure—fresh—unbroken. 

Sorority Chocolates—"Taylor-Made”—are packed in crafts- 
manship boxes. 60 cents the pound—sold by leading dealers. 


Sorority Girl Artists’ Duplicates 


A famous artist has done for us in water colors a series of 
ten fascinating college girl types—just the thing for framing— 
4 for your den. 
Order a full pound (craftsmanship design) 
box of Sorority Chocolates, sending one 
dollar, and we will include three of 
these stunning heads—size 11 x 29 
inches—packing and delivery paid. 
Address today. 


Taylor Brothers Company 


355 Taylor Bldg. í y A PG r A Gentlemen: —Enclosed please 
Battle Creek, Mich. E 5 et sae find five 2-cent stamps for postage 


d and packing on miniature box of Sorority 
Manufacturers of the famous 一 Chocolates—T aylor- Made to be sent 
Taylor-Made Candies—Tay- gay a ‘ 


lor-Made H b Ch ers 
or-Made Honeycom oco- i 

late Chips—Taylor - Made we. My dealer's name is STET 
Chocolate lows. . My naio Ba 


oO My address is 一 -一 


A Summer Stove 
of Unusual j> 
Convenience 


Your kitchen is really in-}/f 
complete without a New 昌 
Perfection Wick Blue N 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove. $ 

Not only does this stove 
do anything that any other 
stove will do, but it does it 
quicker, better, at less cost =f 
for fuel, with less trouble to e iE 
you and all without percepti- (= 
bly raising the temperature of } \ 
the kitchen. 

Think what comfort and< 
convenience it means to 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


for summer cooking. Note the CABINET TOP for warming dishes and 
keeping cooked food hot. Also the drop shelves for holding small cooking 
utensils, and bars for holding towels—features entirely new to oil-stoves. 
It is as substantial in appearance and as efficient in practice as the modern 
th: steel coal range. In convenience it far surpasses any other 
stove. Three sizes. Can be had with or without Cabinet 

Top. If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
If youare troubled 


The Rayo Pare tna 


and large quarterly bills for the same, 
get a Rayo Lamp—the best, hand- 
somest and most economical light for a home. 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 


If not with your 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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UKON: JONIN 
OSITION 
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Low Fares 
to Seattle 


$62 for round-trip from Chicago to 
Seattle for this Exposition via the 


CHICAGO 


MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY 
$62 also for the round-trip from Chi- 


cago to Tacoma, Spokane, Port 
- land, Victoria or Vancouver. 
Tickets on sale May 20 to September 30. 
Return limit October31. Stop-overs. 
Descriptive folder No. 300 free. 
F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago 
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pleasure will find in the Great Lakes of his own 


PEARLINE has: no’ equal. 


country a wealth of recreation and novel scenic 
enjoyment little dreamed of by those who have not Open House j f . < conducted by Mary E. Bryan 29 
traveled these delightful waters. A Forger. A Poem : 5 £ a 5, Fannie Kinzey 29 


The pleasure is doubly enhanced by the luxurious 
accommodations and perfect service of the D. & C. 
Lake Lines. When you travel 


The Water Way 


(between) 


Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland and Mackinac 


TO CONTRIBUTORS e Put your name and address in the upper left hand corner of your manuscript. 

© You had better save a carbon copy, for the editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for unsolicited manuscripts submitted to them. Please send enough postage to ensure the return of 
matter submitted. Please address your manuscripts to the editor, or the editorial department, and not to any 
individual member of the staff. It is much better to have your story or article type-written. Please do not roll 
your manuscript. 


you enjoy the perfect facilities of the finest daily 


passenger steamers in the United States. They offer Tai 
all the luxury and comfort of the best metropolitan | THRHR oe RPR 
hotels, with the privacy of your own yacht. The | ea) | 


cool, wind-swept decks, the spotless cabins, perfect 


dining service and attendance on the palatial D. & C. 
steamers make this trip a constant delight for those 
who travel either for pleasure or business. A 
stewardess aboard gives special attention to women 
and children traveling alone. 

Your railroad tickets are good on any D. & C. or D. & B. Steamer. 


F UNUSUAL IMPORT is the announcement that Midland, 
one of the leading magazines of the Middle West, has been 


i, am = . 
merged with Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, ee ; 


T Kant make 


Cate’ wilds tr d onnaa Weave pepe || beginning with this issue. iP ieee ao Powder S 

RED Midland had the opportunity to merge with any one of half a mirc ee 
on receipt of 2-cent stamp. dozen publications, but from his knowledge of the magazine field, and should have PEARLINE ‘the 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION co., his study of contemporaries, Mr. E. Jay Wohlegemuth, who was author- Oneinal and still_the Best —all 
Philip H. McMillan, ae 7 Wayne St, | ized to negotiate the merger, unhesitatingly selected- Uncle Remus’s ‘others are followers. | 


J 


DETROIT, MICH. Home Magazine, because, like Midland, it is a magazine that has 
meaning, that is developing an idea and following an ideal. 

Of additional importance and of great value to the South, especially, 
is the fact that the circulation of Midland, while not so large as many 
other monthlies, is composed mainly of the leading men of such cities as 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, etc. These men are looking to the South—for 
slowly but surely the Middle West manufacturers are coming to know 
that in the South lies a great field for commercial conquest, for Dixie is a 
dwarf in manufacturing lines compared to her agricultural development 
and output, and for some years must look principally to the East and 
West for the machine-produced article, whether soap, furniture or 
automobiles. 


L. G. Lewis, Gen. Fass. Ag 


You Should Stop at the 


HOTEL TULLER 


Cor. Park St. and Adams Ave. 


fom el 
Sonto ty Ma abort 


ROUND THE WORLD, Four. five and six 
months’ journeys, $1450, $1950, and $2100 


Departures September 8, October 20, January 
15, and February 25. 


ALL EXPENSES; DELIGHTFUL ITINERARIES. 
EUROPE, VariousDepartures, $250 to $700 
212 BerkeleyUuilding, Boston, Mass. 


Wedding Printed in the latest styles 


at ar e prices. 
est of wor an 

Stationer y pan delivery guar- 

anteed. Send 6 centsin 

stamps for samples. You will bepleased with 
em. Cannot be told from engraved cards. 


P. V. Collins Publishing Company 
525 Seventh St. So., Minneapolis. Minn. 


Midland began publication about eighteen months ago with offices 
at Cincinnati and Chicago, as arepresentative Middle West magazine. It 
has been the medium through which a number of promising young 
writers have been introduced to the public, and has among its contribu- 
tors of established reputation such well known Ohio writers as Charles 
Frederick Goss, John James Piatt, Brand Whitlock, Edmund Vance 
Cooke, John Uri Lloyd and George Randolph Chester, as well as a num- 
ber from other middle western states. Its field was confined wholly to 
the Middle West. 

We shall hope to become speedily friendly with the readers of 
Midland, and if our plans do not fail, shall continue to give them the 
enjoyment of the contributions of Charles Frederick Goss and others who 
helped mould Midland into a form that gave it a positive personality, 
that was as full of charm and piquancy as it was healthful and instructive, 

JULIAN HARRIS. 


When in Detroit 


BECAUSE it's new and absolutely fireproof. 

BECAUSE it’s in the center of the Theatre, 
Shopping and Business ‘District. 

BECAUSE you can get a-room with Bath for 
$1.50 and upwards, 

BECAUSE we have the newest and finest 
Grill Room in the city, and Vocal and In- 
strumental Music 6 p. m. to 12.30 a. m. 

BECAUSE we serve the very best of every- 
thing i in our Cafes and Grill Room at mod- 
erate prices. 

BECAUSE it is quiet and refined, and not 
surrounded by a net work of street car 
tracks. 

BECAUSE you will receive courteous treat- 
ment from all employes from the time you 
arrive until the time you leave. 


Write for booklet. 
L.W.TULLER, M.A. SHAW, 


Proprietor. Manager. 
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M HE issue of this, the July number of the Magazine, marks the pass- 

M ing of a year since the death of its founder on July 3, 1908. 

iN It is the healthy fashion of humanity to lose the more poignant | 
M quality of its grief, as time passes; and to turn more and more to the | 
WM brighter and cheerier memories that cluster around a well-beloved 
AN personality. 
MA But with regard to Uncle Remus and his Magazine there is one reflec- . 
M tion which never comes to those who were in his confidence otherwise than 


with the force of a quite fresh and quite new sorrow. That is the reflec- 
tion of how short a time he really had in which to enjoy the pleasure of 
working with, and playing with, the periodical which he made. For years 
before his death he had discussed the idea of a magazine in speculative 
mood, without seriously planning it. Then the idea ripened into purpose; 
and the purpose into action; and the action brought a great deal of work 
and struggle along with its pleasure. But finally the project became an 
achievement, and—while no one more realized the defects and shortcomings 
than Uncle Remus himself—it would have been hard to find in all this world 
a more delighted man. 

For it seemed that in the twilight time of his life he was to have a few 
good, long happy hours in which to sit down to sweet and leisurely con- 
verse with the people whom he loved—to talk to them directly and person- 
ally, to persuade them to better things with his bright and winsome philos- 
ophy, to chuckle with them over the delightful whimsicalities and incon- 
sistencies of human nature. A few well-earned hours of easy talk and real 
communion—a period not too short of love and laughter before bedtime— 
a few years during which he might see all his plans and wishes with regard 
to his Magazine blossom into actual accomplishment. 


But the time was very brief. The Magazine succeeded; it established 
itself; it got on a good financial footing—he lived long enough to be as- 
sured of the permanence and financial success of the thing he was so 
wrapped up in, and then he died. The quiet years during which he was to 
have fostered its growth and rejoiced in its expansion were not to be. He 
saw the vessel safe to port, but did not stay for the triumph and the danc- 
ing on the deck. 

That is the reflection that comes over the staff every time they think 
of the work he left them to do—every time a big advertising contract is 
landed or a conspicuous increase in circulation is announced: “It would 
have pleased Uncle Remus so.” And then we all get to feeling that it is “too 
bad” we can’t tell him. But along with this regret that he cannot himself 
watch the steady growth and success of the thing he planned and built 
there is another feeling—a feeling of responsibility to his known personal 
beliefs and ideals which is so strong as almost to amount to the sensation 
that we have never ceased to work under the direct guidance of his 
personality. 


If he cannot have the warm, human, earthly pleasure of enjoying those 
pleasant twilight hours on the veranda in converse with his friends, his 
spirit at least shall not be disappointed, if we can help it, by the uses to 
which those who remain have put the implement which he forged and be- 
queathed to them. If we cannot have him with us here, we can do our 
best as if he were, —and neither can we shake off the feeling of our re- 
sponsibility to him. 

Nor do we wish to shake it off. For itis our inspiration and our re- 
ward. The Magazine has established itself, and is a business success—but 
that alone could never mean as much to us as the feeling that we are still 
working for and with Uncle Remus. DON MARQUIS. 
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UNCLE RE MMAUS? S 


Cin @ MOME 
AGAZINE 


Governor Gilchrist’s Reply, and 


the Story of a Letter 


NUMBER of readers have asked for some- 
thing that would serve to throw light in 
opposition to the contentions and sugges- 

tions in the leading editorial in our March issue. 
This editorial dwelt upon conditions in the South 
and sought to point out soberly and sanely the drift 
of present-day politics, how the South’s influence and 
power had become atrophied, and where lay the 
remedy. There was an effort to write with serious 
calmness of even the most unpleasant phases of the 
South’s sad plight of powerlessness, and the per- 
sistent obtuseness of the majority of the people to 
the activity of peanut politics. 

In order that all sides of this interesting question 
might be discussed for the benefit of more than 300,- 
000 Southern readers, we wrote to all the Southern 
governors and requested each one to give the readers 
of UNCLE Remus’s Home MaGazine the benefit of his 
views on this subject that many think important. A 
superb silence ensued. Imagine the situation. Here 
are the governors of the Southern States—each 
elected presumably because he had the full endorse- 
ment of a majority of the voters of his State—silent 
when a call is made on their time and patriotism. 

We are printing in this issue all the articles re- 
ceived from Southern governors—the sum total is one, 
and it is from Governor Gilchrist, of Florida, who 
takes issue with us in a calm, dignified and courteous 
fashion. 

One other governor dictated a few lines to the 
effect that he had no time to write an article for this 
publication. Yet this same governor spent several 
months campaigning for re-election while he drew 
an unearned salary from the State exchequer. 

The third governor replied through his very polite 
secretary, but has not written since. The other gov- 
ernors and their secretaries have not replied yet, and 
the letter was sent to each governor four months ago 
—a remarkably unanimous letter-writing lethargy, 
for certainly none of them was waiting to see which 
way the wind might blow. 

If the views expressed in our March editorial were 
unwise, heretical or unsound, the leading politician of 
each State was given the opportunity to crush this 
“treason” against which the Nashville Tennesseean 
and Former Governor Vardaman have inveighed in a 
flow of abuse that certainly must convince our readers 
that the former governor and the Tennesseean have 
logic on their side. These attacks are given space on 
the next page. 


Each Governor Invited to Write 


W E are reproducing the form of letter sent to 

each governor, and we think it will not be 
difficult for our readers to believe that we did not seek 
to settle in this Magazine the question of Southern 
Democracy without invoking the wisdom of some of 
the men who have grown wise in what is a tenet and 
when it is not one. Follows a copy of the letters sent 
to the governors: 


Atlanta, Ga., February 27, 1909.—Governor Albert 
W. Gilchrist, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Dear Sir: Several days ago I requested our circula- 
tion department to mail you a copy of the March issue 
of our Magazine. This contains an editorial with refer- 
ence to the Solid South, and is in a méasure a discus- 
sion of what the writer believes to be the condition 
that exists in the South to-day. 

I am very frank in this matter, and am willing to 
say that I do not believe the majority of the Southern 
people believe all of what we have written; nor can 
we say that we think that the majority of them believe 
in any except, perhaps, a small part. 

But we believe the time is certainly here, especially 
with the inauguration of a new President, to take stock 
and see where we stand and what is the best for us. 

It is our very earnest desire to hear from your- 
self and the governors of each of the Southern States, 


concerning the views expressed in this editorial. We 
desire an expression of opinion for publication in our 
Magazine, whether you agree with us or not. We are 
writing this letter to each Southern governor, and 
we hope very much that we can have an expression 
of opinion from you not later than the 10th of March, 
and earlier if possible. 

Assuring you that what we have written in our 
March issue was written only with the very keenest 
desire to be of help to the South, and requesting the 
courtesy of a reply for publication in order that our 
readers may get the opinions of others, I am, 

Most sincerely yours, 
JULIAN Harris, Editor. 


Yet we should not be surprised at the failure of 
these governors to reply, for a young student entered 
as a debater in the discussion of the political situation 
in the South, wrote to twenty leading men of Georgia 
for views on this subject, and did not get a single 
reply. Surely this young man, who, at this writing, 
is soon to be graduated, has not obtained a very high 
opinion of the interest that prominent citizens show in 
a subject that is beginning to be heard in every part 
of the South, and not only in college debates; and yet, 
is not the debater of to-day the arbiter of to-morrow? 


The Old Background is Missing 


E shall not refer to Governor Gilchrist’s article 

in detail, save to point out that the parallels 

he draws have no longer the same background, and the 
South is acquiring a newer, clearer vision. 

From a newspaper in Governor Gilchrist’s own 
State we are reproducing an able editorial that han- 
dles this question in a broad and tolerant way; and 
from a Louisiana paper we have taken an exceedingly 
well put and direct analysis of the South’s awakening. 

In contradistinction, as well as antagonism to the 
editorials mentioned we reproduce in this issue argu- 
ments—if abuse can be called argument—from the 
Nashville Tennesseean and from the pen of Former 
Governor Vardaman. 

Here is Governor Gilchrist’s reply: 


State of Florida, Executive Chamber, Tallahassee, 
March 16, 1909.—Editor Uncte Remvus’s Home Mac- 
AZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your communication, in 
which you have requested me to write an article in 
reference to your editorial, “Shall the Solid South be 
Shattered,” I would first reply to some of the posi- 
tions taken by you. 

In reference to the white primary, you state: “In 
nine cases out of ten there is no issue—no platform— 
save Democracy.” In our State we have a while 
primary. Some candidates advocate one measure, 
other candidates advocate other measures. These 
propositions are discussed, just the same as they 
would be if there were two parties. “Imagine the 
difference if Republicans and Democrats could begin 
to meet in the South in joint debate.” You say: 
“This brings us to the disfranchisement of the negro, 
the very best and the very worst move that a South- 
ern State could make.” As a consequence of this, 
you state that: “The negro is fitting himself for suf- 
frage,” while the “illiterate white voter” is “whistling 
and whittling”. From the above, the natural infer- 
ence is that the Southern white man is below the 
negro in ambition and a desire to take advantage 
of educational opportunities. Inferring that, the 
question of voting having been settled, the white man 
loses all ambition to learn, and the negro will soon 
outstrip him in education. This is a sad commentary 
upon the white citizens of Georgia. I am safe in 
saying that it does not apply to the South. From what 
I know of Georgians, I am safe in saying that it does 
not apply to Georgians. Many of our best citizens 
come from Georgia. I have some property interests 


in Georgia, which have taken me there many times. 


I have often been thrown with its citizens of all 
classes. From what I know of Georgians, I am safe 
in saying you are mistaken. You say it is because: 
“The South has always been solid and Democratic 


that it has no power with the Democratic party.” It 
has no voice in making nominations. “Northern, 
Eastern and Western Democrats write the platform, 
name the nominee.” 

Let us see if your premises are true. We will go 
back to 1896. At the Convention, the South certainly 
favored the “free and unlimited coinage of silver”. It 
was certainly a factor in establishing the principal 
plank of the platform of that year. The South cer- 
tainly favored the nomination of a “free silver” man. 
Georgia was no exception. In 1900, the South favored 
the nomination of Mr. Bryan. As a necessary con- 
sequence, Mr. Bryan was largely instrumental in 
framing the platform. In 1904, the South undoubt- 
edly favored the nomination of an Eastern man. The 
platform was a necessary incident of such a nomina- 
tion. The South had become “safe and sane” on the 
money question. In 1908, the South again favored 
the nomination of Mr. Bryan, unless you call Georgia 
the South. Mr. Bryan was necessarily all powerful 
in framing the platform. It is a peculiarity of the 
Southern people that-when they have confidence in a 
man, they look to him for guidance. Besides, every 
State has a representative on the Committee on Plat- 
form and Resolutions. If these are not satisfied with 
the platform, they should assert themselves. I trust 
that you will admit that your premises are improperly 
laid. There is only one thing that the South can get 
by going Republican, and that is to get more tariff. 
We have enough of that already. 

Commencing with the first Republican President, you 
can see from the following, taken from the World’s 
Almanac, the recognition given the South, in cabinet 
positions: Lincoln had Blair of Maryland, Speed of 
Kentucky, and Bates of Missouri; Johnson had Speed 
of Kentucky; ; Grant had Bristow of Kentucky, Cress- 
well of Maryland, Ackerman of Georgia, Marshall of 
Virginia; Hayes had Goff of West Virginia, Schurz 
of Missouri, ‘and Key and Maynard of Tennessee; 
Garfield had Hunt of Louisiana; Cleveland had Wil- 
son of West Virginia, Herbert "of Alabama, Lamar 
of Mississippi, Smith of Georgia, Carlisle of Ken- 
tucky, and Francis and Colman of Missouri; Harri- 
son had Elkins of West Virginia, and Noble of Mis- 
souri; McKinley had Hitchcock of Missouri, and Gary 
of Maryland; Roosevelt had Wright of Tennessee, 
Hitchcock of Missouri, and Bonaparte of Maryland; 
Taft has Dickerson of Tennessee, and Nagel of Mis- 
souri. The South has certainly been recognized in 

cabinet appointments, 


New York Favored by Democrats 


S to Presidents since the war, Grant was of the 
Army. At the commencement of the war he was 
from Missouri. Hayes was from Ohio; Garfield was 
from Ohio; Arthur was from New York; Cleveland 
was from New York; Harrison, though nominally 
from Indiana, was really from under his grand- 
father’s hat; Cleveland was from New York, again; 
McKinley was from Ohio; Roosevelt was from New 
York, and Taft is from Ohio. 

Of the Democratic nominees, Seymour was from 
New York; Greeley was from New York; Tilden was 
from New York; Hancock was from the Army; 
Cleveland was from New York; Bryan was from 
Nebraska, and Parker was from New York. 

It thus appears that, since the war, the Democratic 
party has. favored New York in all cases, with the 
exception of Mr. Bryan. The Republican party has 
practically confined itself to New York and Ohio. 
Suppose a Southern State were to go Republican, do 
you suppose that the President would be elected from 
that State? With no disrespect to the Republican 
party, do you suppose the tail would wag the dog? 

(I enclose you for publication with this, copy of a 
communication published in the World’s Events, a 

magazine published in Chicago, March, 1909. It bears 
upon this subject. Kindly reproduce the article here.) 


Editor World’s Events: In reply to your letter, in reference to the 
reception tendered President-elect Taft, in which you ask if you could 
infer that the South was turning Republican, I take this means of 
replying to the same. 

Mr. Taft is the President-elect of the United States, and as such he 
is entitled to all the respect due to such an exalted position. He was 
a visitor to the Southland. Although not a stranger, yet entitled to aii 
the courtesies due a stranger within our gates. In addition to being 
the President-elect, Mr. Taft has a pleasing personality. This, in 
itself, appeals to our people. He has been giving us taffy. Everybody 
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likes taffy, especially if given in broken doses. I would prefer thinking 
of him as “Taffy Taft’’ than as “Acid Taft”. 

As to the South ‘‘leaning to new party affiliations’, I can only 
answer for myself. As you know, we have a racial question, which 
permeates the political affiliations of the Southland. Instead of dis- 
cussing the race question, as seen here, I would invite your attention 
to it as it now exists in neutral territory—the far Western States. As 
you know, there are few Japanese and Chinese on the Pacific coast. 
It is needless for me to invite your attention to the various bills which 
have been introduced in the State Legislature of, say California. Con- 
sider the indication of the feeling as judged from these proposed acts. 
Suppose that there was enough of this element in the State to represent 
from one-third to fully one-half of the voting strength of the State of 
California. Suppose then that, with the combination of a few white 
men, styling themselves Republicans, this element could control the 
election of practically every office within the gift of the people of Cali- 
fornia. Suppose this element would, as the negroes in the South, vote 
practically as a unit. Don’t you think the white people of California 
would cémbine, so as to preserve their very civilization? 

I would state that in the town in which I live, and vote, Punta 
Gorda, in the Democratic primary election, every white man votes, 
except the two Republican Federal office-holders. The men who are 
nominated for office are nominated by a majority of the white voters of 
every possible political element. The nominees of such primary are 
called Democrats, although nominated by Republicans, Populists, So- 
cialists, Prohibitionists, Democrats, and by members of every known 
or conceivable party. 

Suppose that such a condition existed in California, and that the 


white people had such a primary system, do you suppose that the visits 
of a President-elect, even though banquetted on possum, would change 
the political conditions? 

Here, recently, I have read of disturbances in Pittsburg, Pa., due 
largely to the unruly action of certain negroes. Suppose that the pop- 
ulation of Pennsylvania was one-third to one-half colored, do you think 
there would be a white man’s party in Pennsylvania, or do you suppose 
that a few thousand, or even a few hundred white men, with the 
colored contingent, would rule Pennsylvania? 

Much has been said in reference to the solidity of certain States of 
the South. Recently, I read an article in some paper, I think the 
Baltimore Sun, in which it was stated that the population of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 
was less than the population of Pennsylvania, and that the colored vote 
of these seven States was about 70 per cent Democratic. This paper 
also stated that the vote of Pennsylvania was fully 70 per cent Repub- 
lican. Pennsylvania has now no racial question. Why not let the 
South alone, and try to change the solidity of Pennsylvania? The same 
question might be asked of Vermont, New Hampshire and other States. 

Taking the question home to yourself in Chicago. If the conditions 
were changed, make your own deductions. In making your deductions, 
consider, judging from the riots, would the white people of Spring- 
field, Ill., provided the negroes were nearly half the population, be 
willing for them to dominate its affairs? 

There is no section of the Union the citizens of which feel more 
kindly toward the negroes than they do in the South. I know of no 
law which has ever been passed, such as was introduced in the Legis- 
latures of several of the Western States, in reference to the Japanese 
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and Chinese. Right here in Tallahassee, on the main street and in 
the best portion of the city, there are stores owned and managed by 
negroes. The Japanese and Chinese are industrious, law-abiding citi- 
zens. If the people of California and other Western States feel that 
they are justified in taking such steps against a handful of such peo- 
ple, it may probably result in their having a more kindly feeling toward 
their white brethren in the South. I have read that ‘‘a fellow feeling 
makes us wondrous kind’’. 


If the negroes had from one-third to one-half the 
population of Springfield, Ill., do you suppose there 
would be two white men’s parties in Springfield, with 
the negroes casting the balance of power? Judging 
from the Springfield, Ohio, riots, do you suppose 
that if the negroes were in such numbers in Spring- 
field, as they are in the South, that there would be 
two white men’s parties there, the negroes holding 
the balance of power, and practically ruling the 
city? Apply the same test to Pittsburg, Pa. Apply 
the same test to California, and other far Western 
States. Very truly yours, 

ALBERT W. GILCHRIST, 
Governor. 


FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE SOUTHERN PRESS 


“Traducer of His Own People” 
(From the Nashville Tennesseean.) 

Julian Harris, the hair-brained successor to his 
lamented father, Joel Chandler Harris, writing in 
“UNCLE Remus’s MAGAZINE,” says: 

“We charge that the South is cowardly—which 
means that the majority of voters, the majority of 
editors, and all the politicians, who are selected to and 
pretend to represent the highest ideals of the South, 
are cowardly; else the South long time ago would have 
shaken authority and recognition from the grasp of 
the hands that cats paw her every four years in the 
Democratic national convention.” 

It would be just as fair and just as true and 
equally polite, for the Tennesseean to call Mr. Harris 
a liar as it is for Mr. Harris to call “the majority of 
the editors and all of the politicians of the South” 
cowards. 

It is quite as reasonable to conjecture that Mr. 
Julian Harris, when he wrote that scurrilous para- 
graph, słanderous and abusive of his native South- 
land, was pandering to a Northern idea to catch sub- 
scribers with, as that Southern politicians are pan- 
dering to local Democratic sentiment to catch votes. 

A far more reasonable proposition is that the tes- 
timony the South gives to the world of its staunch 
Democracy is by the character of the men it chooses for 
peng preferment. All sorts of insiduous means have 
een adopted to break the Solid South, but the South 
is solidly Democratic still, because the people think 
and believe that way. , 

The South is solidly Democratic because its people 
believe in Democratic principles and Democratic rules. 
It does not believe in a tariff that enriches a few at 
the expense of many. It does not believe in centrali- 
zation of all power in the chief executive. It does not 
believe in imperialism. It believes in legislation for 
the people, and not for corporations, trusts and com- 
bines. It does not believe in “the interests” controll- 
ing the government. It does believe in the government 
controlling all the interests of all the people for the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

The Republican party has never been a people’s 
arty. It is autocratic, plutocratic and monarchial in 
its faith and its tendencies. Its founder never be- 
lieved that the people should rule themselves, but that 
they should be ruled and their doctrines presided over 
by a monarchial form of government. It has come 
to pass that one man in the speaker’s chair of the 
House of Representatives controls the legislation of the 
country. He has the absolute power of a dictator, 
and unhappily uses it unfairly and without scruple, 
and he is kept in that position by the corporation 
classes and the liquor interests. 

And yet because, forsooth, the South will not “crook 
the pregnant hinges of the knee” to this autocratic 
power and join the majority, “that thrift may follow 
fawning,” up jumps this traducer of his own people, 
this fouler of his own nest, and seeks to catch the ear 
of the plutocratic East by calling Lis betters cowards, 
Mr. Julian Harris, unless Nature played him the 
scurvy trick, has made an ass of himself. 


“Curious Freak of Nature” 
(Former Governor Vardaman in the Issue.) 

It is one of the curious freaks of Nature that 2 
creature capable of such pusillanimous foolishness 
should have sprung from the loins of Joel Chandler 
Harris. 

The Tennesseean has so completely pulverized this 
little creature, that it is unnecessary for me to notice 
him further. But a few appropriate observations upon 
the question of the “Solid South” are pertinent. 

In the first place, Democratic solidarity has been 
the salvation of the South. 

It is the salvation of the South to-day. 

The moment the white men divide in polities, the 
negro will step in to arbitrate the differences. 

We will then have a government with the taxes paid 
by white men and the laws dictated and inspired by 
negroes. It means political equality, which necessarily 
will be followed Ly social equality. 

The legitimate outcome of that abnormal condition 
will be race amalgamation—which will produce an 
enervated, debauched, morally derelict race. A thing 
that it makes one shudder to contemplate. 

There are some white men in the South who make 
pretentions to intelligence and_ respectability, who 
think the Solid South should be broken up because it 
would put a few more dollars from the public treasury 
into the South. 

The standard of excellency, of the representative 
now in Congress, is determined by the amount of 
federal appropriation he gets for his district. 

Men talk for and vote what they know to be 


immoral laws, because it brings dollars to the State. 

The damnable spirit of commercialism is eating out 
the hearts of our people, deafening their ears to the 
appeals of honesty, and stifling the patriotic impulses 
of the soul. The prospect is not very pleasing. 

There may be a breaking up politically in the South 
some of these days. 

But it will be when the negro is eliminated from 
politics. And we shall be living under a government 
of white men, for all men. 

God grant that the coming of that day may be 
hastened. 

The thing that will accelerate the process leading 
to it, and the only thing will be the repeal of the 
Fifteenth and the modification of the Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Federal Constitution. 

It will not come as the result of advocating the 
breaking up of the Solid South by the commercialized 
human scavenger beetle, who will write such senti- 
ments as that quoted from the “Uncre Remvus’s Mac- 
AZINE.” 

The New Thought 
(From the Daytona Halifax Journal, Daytona, Fla.) 

UNCLE Remvus’s Home Macazine has raised, in this 
balmy Southland, a question of wonderfully vital im- 
portance, “Shall the Solid South be Shattered?” 

The conundrum may be a trifle alliterative, but it is 
one that must be answered manfully and seriously. It 
will not do to sneer at it or attempt to bowl it over 
with the stinging club of sarcasm. Colonel Pendle- 
ton, of the Macon Telegraph, sneers at the idea, but 
all the Pendletons who wield editorial pens, from Key 
West to Louisville and back again, while they may 
damn the young man at the helm of UNCLE Remvs’s 
for asking such a question, cannot dam the tide which 
is rising all through the South and sweeping that 
question into the very front of political discussion. 

It will affect nothing for the doughty Macon Colonel 
to sneer at young Harris because he is young, for 
there be many who hold that youth is no crime. The 
old political moss-backs will be forced to take back 
seats—away back—in the solution of that question. 
They have had their days. They have played their 
brief hour upon the stage. They have fixed things 
political to suit themselves, but in the fixing what a 
poor, helpless thing have they made of this Southern 
land, smiled on by Nature, yet vexed and tortured by 
the hand of well-meaning and unskillful friends—old 
in years, yet babes in wisdom. 

Mr. Harris’s well-written and forcible arguments on 
the question published in the March and April num- 
bers of UNCLE Remvus’s MAGAZINE show an acute ap- 
preciation of what the South is and what it ought to 
be, its present state a football for politicians, its 
future, if his wise advice prevails, a power in the 
councils of the Nation, a land of wealth and happi- 
ness in the years to come. 

The South is growing rapidly to be the home of a 
cosmopolitan people. In some of the States, espe- 
cially in Florida, people of Northern birth or of 
Northern parentage, but born here, are as numerous as 
those who trace their lineage to purely Southern stock. 

Let no man, therefore, think that the boast of birth 
in South or North, or that what his father did fifty 
years ago, will weigh much in the settlement of the 
Harris platform. It is a question of Southern Prog- 
ress, pure and simple, and all who prefer to see this 
dear Southland take its place as a power in the desti- 
nies of the Nation will think long and carefully before 
they reject the Harris idea. 

We advise all who feel an interest in the subject to 
read his articles. They are too long to quote in full, 
and excerpts would give but a feeble idea of their force. 

The vital point of his argument is that the South is 
weakened and prostrated by a one-party system, 
which throws the political energies of the South into 
the hands of intriguing politicians and wipes out all 
incentive among the masses to do any personal think- 
ing on their own account. The giant South is there- 
fore bound as helpless as was the great Gulliver by 
the Lilliputians. 

Let the South be a white man’s country politically, 
place its governmental activities squarely in the abso- 
lute control of the white race; afford to all its people 
the supreme protection of the law in their property, 
education and religious rights, and breaking up the 
one-party power that has so long played with it to its 
material undoing, and the South will in the next 
decade forge to the front rank of material progress. 
Illiteracy will disappear. People from the North and 
from Europe will flock here by thousands where they 
now come by hundreds, and an era of unprecedented 
prosperity will surely set in. 

“Let the Solid South be shattered” by the thought- 
ful intelligence of its own people. 


The Awakening 
(From the Commercial Journal, Thibodaux, La.) 

It is quite evident that the people of the South 
realize that they are possessed of too much sentiment, 
and sectionalism has been to their detriment. There 
promises to be an awakening, for signs abound in 
every section of Dixieland to convince one to that end. 
The sooner it occurs the better off we will be. Senti- 
ment always carries the most of us off of our feet, and 
when one goes up in the air, he does not reason as 
well as he might. Sentiment figures in everything in 
our Southland, not only in politics is it a drawback by 
our adhering to party men, whether competent, up- 
right or dishonest, moral or immoral, but in business, 
by taking what is given us rather than insisting on 
the best; and in all worldly doings, by considering an 
individual’s ancestry as well as his friends and de- 
pendents. 

The most damaging to our progress and advance- 
ment is our political solidity. If there were two 
strong parties in the South we would be the better off 
in every respect. There would be a division of opin- 
ion and necessarily a division of results. One party, 
with matters centralized and monopolized, can never 
afford us the best results obtainable and is conducive 
to anything but that which will assure our proper ad- 
vancement. A one-party country is no better than a 
one-crop country. It is detrimental to publie interests 
as is a trust or monopoly, for if that one idea fails, 
all feel the effects, all are crippled. 

“UNCLE Remvus’s MaGazine,” published at Atlanta, 
Ga., in its March number presented its readers with 
a strong editorial entitled: “Shall the Solid South be 
Shattered?” In this article, which is well worth read- 
ing, much is found to furnish food for thought. The 
comments this editorial caused from leading newspa- 
pers and periodicals throughout the country, particu- 
larly the South, shows just what way ihe wind ws 
blowing. This Magazine, which, by the way, deserves 
the support of the South for its excellent get-up, in its 
April number states that it is in receipt of hundreds 
of letters endorsing the editorial without reservation; 
but, strange to relate, only in one instance is the en- 
dorsement from a politician. This, the writer, Julian 
Harris, says, serves to indicate from whence the real 
progress of the South can be expected. The favorable 
criticism comes from the men with no selfish interest, 
the truly representative of the South’s onward march. 

The editor is imbued with the proper spirit—the 
stuff that promises to make the great South awaken, 
sit up, take notice and do things. The possibilities 
of this great section of ours are yet unknown and too 
great to be neglected. The longer we procrastinate, 
the greater our loss, the longer will opportunities, 
daily giving us the slip, be entirely lost to us. The 
earlier the people encourage and invite new ideas, do 
their own thinking and reasoning, instead of blindly 
following political leaders like a flock of sheep, the 
sooner will the new era, so long retarded, dawn upon us. 

Politics, factional politics, not for the public good 
but for selfish interest and privileged classes, has ever 
been a detriment to the Solid South. The tactics that 
prevailed and were absolutely necessary in carpet- 
bag days are worthless to-day. Notwithstanding 
change of conditions, we still see the professional poli- 
ticians still persisting in adhering to primitive meth- 
ods. Time changes and political methods must change 
also. We were so accustomed to trickery and delib- 
erately robbing opponents in political contests that 
we are prone to allow this pernicious evil to flourish, 
learning generation after generation dishonesty and 
hypocrisy to be the strongest political asset, both 
essential to success. To soothe their consciences and 
appease the wrath of a wtonged public, the cry of 
“the will of the majority” is set up, and matters so 
arranged as to defy investigation and prevent reme- 
dies. One who seeks to decry crooked politicians is 
denounced, villified and his very means of obtaining 
a livelihood attacked by the crowd of pap receivers. 
He is immediately sought to be branded as the vilest 
thing on earth, in the eyes of prejudiced and narrow 
minds—a Republican. We are Democrats, of course, 
but the same cannot be said of those who disregard 
the tenets of the party and insist that they are Deno- 
crats, simply because they hold office. 

A new day is dawning. We are awakening. When 
the press of the South becomes strictly independent, 
ceases to be subservient to the will of political bosses, 
and refrains from deception; when actual views and 
conditions and not colored or partisan views shall be 
given; when a secret ballot shall be brought about; 
when coercion will be unknown, salvation will be at 
hand. As long as ten per cent of the population, the 
representative population, or less, is allowed to run 
things for their own interest, there will be no change. 
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HEN I was placed in absolute command 

W of a squad of Federal soldiers by Gen- 

eral W. T. Sherman during the Civil 

War, I think I figured in an incident of 
that strife which had no precedent and no duplica- 
tion. Anyway, the act enabled me to save the Georgia 
State Library and many books, papers and records 
which may well be considered priceless. 

During the last two years of the Civil War, I was 
stationed at Milledgeville, Ga., as surgeon in charge 
of Brown Hospital. At that time Milledgeville was 
the capital of the State and during November, 1864, 
the Legislature was holding its annual session. On 
the seventeenth of that month Governor Joseph E. 
Brown sent in a military message, urging, “. . . . 
That the Governor and Legislature then adjourn to 
the front to aid in the struggle till the enemy is re- 
pelled, and to meet again, if we should live, at such 
time and place as the Governor may designate.” 

Over this message many patriotic speeches were 
made, and numberless outbursts of soul-stirring elo- 
quence pealed forth inciting men to action. Next 
day many appropriation bills were passed, and the 
assembly adjourned to dinner. Here the records stop. 
They fail to show that this patriotic and eloquent 
body ever met again, either in civic or military form. 
While at dinner that day Governor Brown received 
a telegram saying Sherman’s men were bearing down 
on Milledgeville in heavy numbers. The members of 
the Legislature hearing this, held no evening session. 
How many loyal Legislators rallied to the standard, 
records fail to show. 

The old inhabitants of the town still aver that they 
stood not upon the order of their going. Men who 
could not hire horses and buggies for a thousand 
dollars a day, footed it. There was at least one hon- 
orable exception in Col. F. M. Gue, of Chatham 
County, who joined General Hardee’s corps and ren- 
dered valuable service until the end of the war. Even 
to this day the old citizens of Milledgeville, referring 
to events, often say “such has not happened since 
the skeedadling of the Georgia Legislature when 
Sherman came to town.” 

On the next Sunday afternoon about four o'clock, 
the news came into the town that a squad of Federal 
cavalry was approaching it in the direction of the 
railroad station. I at once went out to meet them. 
The squad was in command of a Captain Duncan 
who intercepted me in front of the executive man- 
sion. He gave me the military salute, which I re- 
turned, and asked me: 

“What are you doing here, Major?” 

“I am here under orders of Dr. S. H. Stout, the 

medical director of hospitals of General Hood’s 
` army,” I answered. 

He then asked for my orders; I showed him Dr. 
Stout’s telegram. He then demanded: 

“Your commission?” 

I immediately produced it, and after reading it, 
he said: 


“Sir, it gives me great pleasure to say that this is 
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By Dr. R.J. MASSEY 


the only commission I have read since I have been 
in your country that would entitle the holder to 
any respect or protection. Your commission is from 
the State of Georgia, a sovereign power. These 
things you call commissions, emanating from a pre- 
tended government, the so-called Confederacy, are 
not worth the paper and ink used in getting them up.” 
Captain Duncan then asked me to show him my 
hospital. Doing so, I first took him to my office. 
Before entering, I said to him, “Captain Duncan, 
bring in three of the best men you have with you.” 


Soothing Effect of a Bottle 


T was a cold misty November day. The scouts 
had been riding all day without dinner. In my 
office I had a good, big, rousing log fire in a regular 
old-fashioned country fireplace, which made the room 
very comfortable. After seating them I called to my 
boy Matt to bring out the brandy and sugar. Un- 
corking the first bottle, I said: 

“Captain, help, yourself, sir, and your friends. Here 
is a treat I have been reserving for you for the 
last several months.” 

Captain Duncan at once poured out the brandy, 
sweetening it with sugar. The blue-coats certainly 
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man Put a Confederate 


enjoyed the treat. Here we talked freely and cor- 

dially for fifteen or twenty minutes, during which 

the signal as Master Mason being interchanged, the 

boys in blue and gray seemed to forget there was 

any question at issue between them. About this 
time, I said: “Matt, my boy, bring out another bottle.” 
(I had only two bottles but I didn’t intend to let 
them know but that I had several dozen.) 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “before inspecting the hos- 
pitals, help yourselves again.” 

That bottle soon went to keep company with the 
first. Thereupon, Captain Duncan warmed up and 
proffered me any and every assistance I might need 
during the stay of Sherman’s army. Without further 
inspection of the hospitals, he reported to General 
Sherman’s headquarters that he had examined my 
hospital, that I was all right, and asked that I have 
whatever protection might be necessary. Within an 
hour or two the cavalry retired from the town. Next 
day, early, there came in several hundred “bummers”, 
who conimitted all kinds of vandalism. They took 
everything they could find in sight that could be 
carried off and searched for many things out of 
sight. Brown Hospital was thoroughly sacked. Not 
a particle of butter, flour, chickens, or any of the 
things I had for the sick, was spared. 

I was left twenty-four hours with forty-eight sick 
and wounded men, without anything at all for them 
to eat. As soon as I could get to General Scofield’s 
headquarters, a mile out of town, I informed him 
of the sacking of the hospital. He respectfully re- 
ferred my papers to General Sherman, asking that 
I be given everything I needed for my patients. I 
at once repaired to General Sherman’s headquarters, 
the executive mansion. 

Although my «xperience with General Sherman 
differs materially from that cf the many gray coats 
who came in contact with him during the War, with- 
out hesitation or reservation I state that to me indi- 
vidually, and to my men he was kind and considerate. 
Of course, he required that I show him I was in 
straits, and that my men sorely needed help. This 
being done, General Sherman ordered at once that 
his medical director supply me with all needed med- 
ical stores, similar orders being sent to the Quar-- 
termaster- and Commissary-Generals. In a short 
time I drew from these departments everything 
necessary to render my sick and wounded comfort- 
able. At the same time, without solicitation on my 
part, he ordered the: provost marshal of the post, 
General William Hawley, of the Wisconsin cavalry, 
to furnish me with a guard of eight men to protect: 
Brown Hospital from further depredation. These 
men were placed under my special control, and orders 
given them strictly to obey me “as though a Union 
officer”. In all probability I am the only rebel officer 
who, whilst in a gray uniform, had a squad of Federal 
soldiers and marched them through the streets at 
his command, during the Civil War. Although nearly 
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A GLAN 


RAGMATISM, said a college 
professor the other day, is 
strangling literature. 

This is bad news. But it 
has, nevertheless, its cheerful 
side; its tolerable aspect. For, 
when the coroner pries loose from 
the throat of literature the fingers 
(or claws) of this beast pragma- 
tism, we shall at least learn what 
kind of an animal it is. There was once a Snark 
which, upon being discovered, immediately became 
a Boojum. There are similar transformations and 
transmutations in the realms of philosophy. For 
months we have been hunting the Chief Prag as con- 

scientiously and consistently as any Snark or Jabber- 

wock was ever chased. For months we have been 
trying to find out what pragmatism is. We 
have been chasing a definition; following a gleam; 
exploring strange jungles of words and phrases; 
leaping agilely from review to review and from preci- 
pice to precipice; wandering through desert wastes 
of controversy and climbing great crags and peaks 
of erudition; staggering from lexicon to lexicon, 
always alert, always hopeful, always determined. But 
alas! We have been foiled again, villain. We know 
less about pragmatism than when we began our quest. 

What is pragmatism? 

For a long time we hesitated to confess our ignor- 
ance. We supposed that everyone else knew. We 
were ashamed of ourselves. We ran across the word 
everywhere. Sometimes it was doing fearful things 
to religion. Sometimes it had a hiplock on democ- 
racy. Sometimes it was all mixed up with this 
modern psychical movement. It was always busy, 
whatever it was; and the easy, confident, sophisticated 
manner in which the word was used imposed upon 
us. Being, as we have said, humiliated by our ignor- 
ance, we made certain discreet enquiries of learned 
friends. 

Each learned friend defined the animal—or the 
disease, or whatever it is—for us. But each one de- 
fined it differently. 

Then we became emboldened. We wrote a three- 
thousand word article attacking pragmatism, and 
published it in a newspaper under an assumed name. 
We also wrote three thousand words approving it 
—saying, in a very learned way, that it is a corking 
good thing. This was published in another news- 
paper under another alias. But it didn’t help us any. 
The first article elicited an answer in which our 
critic said that, since we had used such pragmatic 
methods to disprove the efficacy of the pragmatic 
philosophy, we had defeated our own end. The 
second article brought forth a small Greek chorus 
of approval from some other pragmatists who had 
read it—at least, the chorus was all Greek to us. 
We couldn’t tell what the other pragmatists were 
talking about any more than what we had been talk- 
ing about ourselves. 

Therefore, the following prizes are offered: by the 
Editor of this department: 

(Ist) For the best 200-word definition of pragma- 
tism in which the name of Prof. William James does 
not appear: A collection of Prof. William James’s 
writings on pragmatism, in which you will see that 
you are mistaken in your idea of what it is. 

(2nd) For the best brief skit of fifty thousand 
words or more reconciling the views of any two pro- 
fessed Prags: One vear’s subscription to “Our 
Dumb Animals.” 

(3rd) For the best thousand-word letter either 
proving conclusively, or disproving conclusively, that 
this is a pragmatic enquiry: The original copy of 
the definition and skit aforesaid. 

x 

RESIDENT TAFT, in his speech 
at Gettysburg, pointed out the 
necessity for an efficient army 


and navy. A few weeks be- 
Taft and fore, at Chicago, the National 
the Peace Peace Congress listened to a 
letter from him in whìch he 


Congress 


said, among other things: “The 
policy of the United States in 
avoiding war under all circum- 
stances except those plainly inconsistent with honor 
and its highest welfare has been made so clear to 
the world as hardly to need statement at my hands.” 
The Chicago conference was a peace-at-my-price af- 
fair; the exception pointed out by President Taft:— 
“circumstances . . . plainly inconsistent with honor 
and its highest welfare" 一 is not regarded as of any 
moment by the peace-at-any-price advocates the 
world over. President Taft, like most other practical 
men who have come into contact with human nature 
in the raw, at first hand, evidently does not believe 
in the idealistic theories of those who conceive a mil- 
lennium of peace possible at the present stage of hu- 
man advancement, 


There is an old story of a man who was assured 
that no bull-dog would bite him if he gazed steadily 
into the eye of the enraged animal and made no 
motion. 

“I know that is true,” he said,.to his informant, 
“and you know it is true. There is only one point 
that bothers me. Does the dog know it?” 

A nation composed entirely of idealists, anxious to 
turn the other cheek when smitten, would be wiped 
out of existence by the more barbarous peoples. Ad- 
vanced nations are in the situation of the man who 
has to deal with the bull-dog. 
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HE ideas and impulses which move 
men to action are often more in- 
teresting than the action itself; 
and the combination of forces 
which brings about an event of 
more importance than the event. 
The sweet and profound idealism 
which impelled Christ to give His 
life for humanity, the brutish ig- 
norance which nailed Him to the 

cross—the eternal struggle between these two prin- 

ciples is the thing of permanent interest rather than 
any one single, particular incident of that conflict. 

An incident may serve to symbolize and illustrate 

the struggle; but the incident is always really the 

creature of the idea. The idea creates. 

It was in this attitude that the lately-deceased 
George Meredith approached the writing of fiction. 
He sought the truth about life, and chose novel- 
writing for his vehicle of expression as deliberately 
as a workman chooses a tool. Had he been merely 
a philosopher he might more wisely have chosen 
some other tool—some form of expression not unlike 
that employed by Carlyle in “Sartor Resartus”; had 
he been merely a philosopher he might have failed 
utterly as a novelist; but he was an artist as well as 
a philosopher. And never was art more winsomely 
compelled from her mere trivolities to do the bid- 
ding of philosophy, and walk in the paths of wisdom. 
“ 


A Strong 


Wine 
Exhausted 


HE recent firemen’s strike on the 
Georgia Railway—which developed 
into a situation sufficiently serious 
to bring Chairman Knapp of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
hustling down this way to assist in 
its settlement—presented a most 
interesting complication. A com- 
plication of the ever-present labor 

£ _ problem with the never-absent race 

question. Roughly speaking, the white firemen of the 
union kicked against the employment of negro firemen. 

As trade unionism becomes more and more widely 
extended, powerful and conscious of itself, in the 
South (and the South’s industries are developing at 
a rapid rate) some phase or other of this complica- 
tion is bound to be repeated with more and more fre- 
quency and more and more of menace. Especially so 
if the negroes respond in appreciable numbers to the 
efforts being made to educate them industrially. 

If philanthropists, on the one hand, hold out to the 
negro the ideal of fitting himself for the struggle with 
life through industrial education, and labor organi- 
zations, on the other hand, deny him the right to 
enter various trades and occupations (even of the 
sort that call for little beyond physical strength and 
manual skill) he may perhaps, be pardoned a certain 
degree of bewilderment. 

There are always a large assortment of very pretty 
tangles in this world, which men shirk; and which 
Nature (plodding unhurried across the painful cen- 
turies) settles with a most serene and insulting dis- 
regard for the prophecies of editorial writers. We 
are most fain to shirk this labor-negro tangle; and 
can only hope that the intentions of the Fates with 
regard to it are more cheerful than our opinions. 
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NCE again does the automobile 
come chugging merrily to the front 
to prove that it is a thing of 
utility, and not merely the toy of 
the joy-rider. During the above 
mentioned strike traffic along the 
line of railway was necessarily 
disturbed and blocked. But news- 
papers throughout the district af- 
fected made automobiles take up 

the burdens laid down by the railroads. And not 

only was this so with regard to mail, but in an 
appreciable degree as concerning traffic in general. 
The automobile is compelling county and state au- 


The Auto 


and Good 
Roads 


thorities in the South Atlantic States, and par- 
ticularly in Georgia, to get a move on themselves 
and fix up the roads. The Atlanta Constitution 
has been leading the Georgia good roads cam- 
paign, which has now reached Florida, where 
Hon. Clark Howell was elected chairman of the Flor- 
ida-Georgia Good Roads Association. In this work 
the Constitution is receiving the support of the Savan- 
nab Morning News, the Jacksonville Times-Union, 
the Atlanta Journal and many other dailies and 
weeklies. The county authorities are responding to 
the offers of co-operation held out by these enterpris- 
ing newspapers; and the general result is a wide- 
spread awakening. Public men have been preaching, 
ever since Hek was a pup, with goods roads as their 
text; and preaching without such practical results 
as might reasonably have been expected, considering 
the importance of the subject. It has remained for 
the auto fanatics to put the real bug of interest into 
the public’s ear. The laboring wain is all right for 
poetic and illustrative purposes, but as a real car of 
progress the automobile has taken the lead. 


w 
NTERS one unoriginal gentleman 


named Booth loudly exclaiming 
that Bacon wrote the plays of 
Shakespeare. He has discovered 


a new cipher, has this Mr. Booth. 
The queer thing about this old 
Bacon-cipher theory (which almost 
everyone except Mr. Booth seems 
to have overlooked, as a means 
of acquiring a bit of brief noto- 
riety, for several years) is that it presumes Bacon 
to have been a bit ashamed of the work after having 
produced it. So ashamed that he wouldn’t sign it 
openly; and yet not altogether so ashamed but that 
there remained enough sneaking half-belief to impel 
him to hide some private symbol of authorship in 
here a nook and there a cranny. That is not exactly 
the type of mind which one conceives the writer of 
those plays to have possessed. The trouble with the 
people who make the discovery which Mr. Booth has 
now made for about the ’steenth time is that they 
are so busy fussing around after ciphers that they 
forget to read the plays, and thus never realize 
that it doesnt make any particular difference who 
wrote them. For whoever did, by that act crowred 
himself Shakespeare. 


E have been interested in a cur- 
rent controversy relative to the 
Bible as a literary model. Some 
say that it is a good one; others 
contradict this saying. But none 
seems to have touched upon the 
really important point; which we 
proceed herewith to illuminate. 

Thought content being set to one 
side, the chief technical literary 

value of the best Biblical writings springs from their 
directness and brevity. And this directness and 
brevity are the results of purely physical limitations. 
The writer of that day had to content himself with 
papyrus, or wax tablet, or the white shoulder-bones 
of slaughtered sheep; pens and paper, as we under- 
stand such things to-day, were not to be had. Writ- 
ing was a difficult and expensive process. Condensa- 
tion was imperative. He that wrote had to think 
everything out very carefully before he transcribed 
it. No slips were allowed. Therefore, if a tale were 
to be told, such as the moving and romantic story 
of the feud between Saul and David, it must be 
stripped to the vital incident. 

Thoughtlessness may be indefinitely expanded; it is 
only thought (or a concrete tale) which will sur- 
vive the pruning-down process. If a man has a vital 
idea, capable of interesting elaboration into three 
volumes, it will also be capable of sententious expres- 
sion in three pages. But the man who sets out 
to reduce a bushel of wordy nothingness to a page 
will get—nothing at all; not even a paragraph. Seeds 
grow to trees, and trees produce seeds again; but 
the carefully constructed appearance of a tree pro- 
duces nothing. And because writing was such a 
difficult and restricted affair for the ancients they 
very properly deemed it not worth their while to deal 
with appearances; they dealt with realities. 

With us, it is different—O, so happily different! 
Any one who has access to a typewriter may amuse 
himself by pounding on the keys; and of every five 
hundred effusions produced in this carefree and light- 
hearted manner at least one is sure to attain the dig- 
nity of type. This is a dangerous license we possess; 
dangerous even for those who are occasionally capable 
of turning out pretty fair stuff; perhaps even Solo- 
mon might have ruined his reputation for wisdom if 
he had had a printing press in the palace, and be- 
come merely an Elbert Hubbard or a Bernard Shaw. 

Even we are at times verbose. 


The Bible as 


a Literary 
Model 
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It was an Indian that named the falls. The rush- 
ing waters inspired the Cherokee with wonder and 
awe which found expression in the word---Tallulah, 


which, in the Indian tongue, means “The Terrible’’ 


Ribbon Falls—650 feet drop shown in photo 


ALF hidden in the foothills of the Blue 

tidge Mountains where they slope toward 
the lower levels of Northeastern Georgia, lies 

a great gash in the landscape rivaling in 
beauty and grandeur the famed scenery of Niagara 
or of the Rockies. Between its towering walls a 
thousand feet high rushes and tumbles a little stream, 
sputtering noisily over a rough bed, plunging down 
fifty or a hundred feet at a jump, or 
sliding over smooth tables of rock in 
cascades of rare beauty. Hiding among 
the lofty pines that cover the sides of 
the chasm, little ribbons of water trickle 
merrily down to join the bustling, self- 
important river below, showing through 
the masses of green like the streamers 
from a bride’s bouquet. 

For a century or more has this beauty 
spot of Nature been known, first to the 
Indians whose tepees lined its edges, then 
to the native mountaineers and later to 
the tourist seeking rest and inspiration 
and renewed life in these hills. To it 
the native Cherokee gave a name fitly ex- 
pressing his wonder and awe—Tallulah, 
The Terrible—and no more appropriate 
or picturesque title has been found by 
modern comers. And so it is Tallulah 
to-day, a name that recalls to the vis- 
itor dreams of wonderful grandeur, and 
to those who have never come to this 
shrine it brings renewed resolve that the 
pilgrimage shall be made. 

Throughout the country many spots 
are pointed out with more or less of 
local pride, where within narrow limits 
lie the origins of two water courses which 
reach their final mingling with the sea hundreds, or 
even thousands of miles apart. Way up in the North- 
eastern part of Georgia, where the hills mount higher 
and higher toward the overhanging clouds, almost at 
the beginning of the famous Sapphire Country, “the 
Land of the Sky,” are the sources of three such 
Streams. Within a stone’s throw of a noisy little 
Saw-mill, making its inroads on the virgin forest, a 
tiny rivulet springs from the rocks. Following its 
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uncertain course it gathers volume until it merges 
into the Tennessee and through the Ohio and the 
Mississippi rivers, reaches the Gulf of Mexico below 
New Orleans. 

Near at hand another little brook has its start. 
Through .the Chattahoochee and the Appalachicola 
rivers it is finally lost in the Gulf several hundred 
miles from New Orleans. Within sight of these 
starting places a third little stream begins its wan- 
derings, at first so small that it is hard to tell where 
it really starts. A mile or two below, it gains definite 


Witch’s Head and Indian Arrow Rapids 


limits and wins the dignity of a name—Popcorn 
Creek. For twenty-five miles it rushes and roars, 
tumbling and turning and sputtering, flying into a 
white rage at the rocks that obstruct its way, ever 
increasing its youthful strength, until it merges into 
Tiger Creek and then into the river which shares its 
name—Tallulah—with the gorge, through which it 
plunges downward nearly four hundred feet in less 
than a mile. Like a wayward schoolboy, reckless of 


Medicine Springs Glen 


conséquences, it takes half a dozen abrupt leaps over 
dizzy heights and rushes along through swift rapids 
until it emerges into the quiet of Peaceful Valley. As 
if chastened by its rough treatment, it flows along 
more sedately, soon to join the Savannah River, 
which bears on its bosom the commerce of the two 
states which it separates, and eventually loses itself 
in the broad Atlantic, nearly five hundred miles from 
its source in the Northeast corner of 
Georgia. 

In the country surrounding Tallulah 
Falls, half a mile above sea level, the 
visitor may find rare combinations of the 
old and new. Here are traces of the 
purest Anglo-Saxon blood on the Amer- 
ican continent. The scattered settlers of 
this section are descended directly from 
the early English immigrants from the 
mother country. Their blood is pure and 
amid these inspiring surroundings, they 
have preserved their characteristic purity 
of living and thinking with the dignity 
of the highest aristocracy. 

The country is covered with virgin 
forest of oak and chestnut and pine and 
other commercially valuable timbers, 
hardly yet touched by the greedy ad- 
vance of trade. But these wonderful re- 
sources have been discovered and the in- 
roads of commerce have begun, made 
possible by the construction of a rail- 
road which runs even to the borders of 
the chasm. This section is included in 
the plans of the National Forestry Bu- 
reau, to be preserved from further van- 
dalism and to be controlled by the wise 
administration of Federal power. Within 
these hills lies untold mineral wealth, whose devel- 
opment remains for the not far distant future. 
But it is at Tallulah itself where centers the ar- 
tistic and scenic interest of this entire section. No- 
where within the limits of a short mile or two is to 
be found so much of rugged wildness and natural 
beauty as here. Tradition handed down through gen- 
erations of Indian lore has linked the present with 
the mystic past. As the visitor climbs along the steep 


Hurricane Falls—Picture taken from above 


Tempesta Falls—81 feet 
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masses of the flower cover the sides of the chasm. Other 
flowers bloom here in the prodigal lavishness with which Nature 
decorates her choicest retreats. The rich, massed foliage of 
many varieties of trees clothes the frowning cliffs, excepting 
where their steepness gives no foothold for vegetation. In 
stern contrast to this soft covering the naked rocks rise here 
and there hundreds of feet from the river, broken only by 
the striations of geological formation. 

Tributary to the main gorge are numerous little glens, where 
sparkling rivulets give glimpses of rare beauty. Glen Ellyn 
high up on the Eastern side of the gorge, is formed by the 
parting from the main cliff ages ago, of a mass which seems 
to have stopped in its fall a few feet from the parent rock. 
Great trees have reached maturity in this narrow pass since 
it was formed, yet old-time residents warn the tourist from 
entering, lest the mighty tumbling of rock shall be completed. 
It is a superstition that some day this will happen and the 
source of the river will be dammed by the cataclysm. The 
traveler will miss a rare view, if he heeds the warning. 

There is a little rift in the rocks, not far from the hotels, 
known as Medicine Spring, although the traditional title of 
Lovers’ Retreat might be quite suitable. Here a tiny stream 
of pure crystal gushes from a hidden source and winds toward 
the river below. The beauty of the spot is beyond description 
of pen or of artist. 

The tourist wandering with his guide between these lofty 
walls will hear strange stories of the chasm. He will be told 
that no snake has ever been seen on the Western side of the 
gorge, from which it is entered, although several varieties 
abound on the Eastern side. 

The surroundings are such that the experienced traveler in- 
stinctively begins to watch for their appearance. He will 
also learn that the songs of birds are never heard between 


sides of the gorge the guide points out a towering 
cliff hanging over the river, as the Maiden’s Leap, 
where disappointed love sometime in the dim years of 
a forgotten past, prompted violent death as prefer- 
able to unhappy living. Yonder are the Devil’s Pul- 
pit and the Devil’s Jail, seemingly appropriately 
named; like a beacon looms Point Inspiration, from 
which is gained a panoramic view of a hundred miles 
of mountain and valley; there is the 
Witch’s Head, outlined in solid rock, a 
hideous face as clearly defined as if 
carved by man; at every turn new won- 
ders come into view. 

The roar of falling waters sounds 
through the thickets of rhododendron and 
the tangle of vines. The narrow path 
overhanging abrupt drops, is slimy with 
trickling water and slippery with moss. 
The noise of tumbling water becomes 
more distinct and soon the guide points 
out from Travelers’ Rest the white mass 
of Hurricane Falls. Downward the water 
plunges between narrow confines, spread- 
ing like a fan as it falls. On either side 
masses of rock frame the picture and the 
background of rock and the dark green 
of rhododendron add to the contrast. A 
veil of mist rises from the foaming mass, 
obstructing the view and covering the 
dripping foliage. 

The view differs only in degree of 
grandeur from that which greets the 
sight at every turn. Tempesta Falls, 
eighty-one feet high, with the figure of 
a sleeping lion carved by Nature lying 
at its foot; L’Eau d’Or and Oceana, cas- 
cades of fifty feet, the Bridal Veil, so 
appropriately called as it flows gently over a sloping 
table of rock, and Sweet Sixteen, which takes its 
name from the height of its drop, these are the prin- 
cipal falls and cascades in the gorge, following each 
other in order, with whirling rapids between in the 
winding course of the river. There is the Horse- 
shoe Bend a half mile of foam separated at its ends 
by a hundred feet of precipice. The Indian’ Arrow 
Rapids where the river thrashes its way between 
huge boulders, Hawthorne Pool of unknown depth, 
from which pours Tempesta Falls—there is endless 
variety of view from every vantage point, where the 
traveler stops entranced in his climbing. 

One must not measure distance here as the bird 
flies. The tourist may take no air-line trip through 
this chasm. It means hard traveling along narrow, 
winding paths, sliding down over smooth rocks which 
border the gorge, and squeezing through close pas- 
sages. The tourist should make his first trip, (and 
if he is wise, several of them) with a guide. Alone 
he will surely fail to reach the viewpoints of best 
advantage; he will strive in vain to keep within the 
dimly outlined paths which lead where he would go. 
There are depths in this gorge to which man has 
never reached. Adventurous youth have been low- 
ered by ropes hundreds of feet to investigate some 
formation of Nature’s making, which less risking trav- 
elers have contented themselves with viewing from 
tantalizing distances. 

Each season of the year presents new attractions 
in this wonderland. 

The wild azalea of the White Mountains, the rho- 
dodendron of the Southern Appalachians, grow here 
in luxuriance. Its dark green in early Spring is 
almost hid by its profuse and fragrant bloom. Great 


these walls and that no sight of feathered creature 
has ever greeted the eye. 

These stories may be accepted as the fancy of the 
reader suggests, but several visits of the writer to 
Tallulah have failed to disprove them. 

The imagination is stimulated in these surround- 
ings. It may make these towering cliffs the walls 
of some great cathedral, the overhanging sky and 
the floating clouds its roof, and the wondrous green 


Indian Arrow Rapids 


of vines and trees and the bloom of flowers the dec- 
orations for some great Easter service, where men 
hold close communion with Nature and give thanks 
for renewed youth and life. 

The ouiet of maturer Summer suggests rest, rest 
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I lingered by the somber road 
And saw beyond a garden wall, 
A wine-lip'd rose that smiled to me 一 
I crossed and took it, stem and all. 
And ne'er till now had seemed so fair 
A Summer eve: The sky aflame 
With golds and reds—the lazy air 
Adroop with scent. And then HE camel! 


Heart-cloistered dreams of hoyden years, 
In rose-leaf rain came wildly true, 

And wafted me to count through tears 
The stars that swam about us two. 


I closed my eyes—and them I oped 
To find my garden bramble-grown; 
And through the poisoned place I groped 
Among the bats and toads—alone! 
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as perfect as this busy world can offer, where man 
wearied by the fight of life may lie down in peace, 
where he may forget his weariness and where for- 
getfulness may bring strength and inspiration. 

Should he come when the frosts of early Autumn 
have turned the leaves to gold, other thoughts may 
inspire this isolation, almost the isolation of the 
grave, though mingled with the grandest scenery of 
the living. When the Winter cold has 
robbed the trees of their covering, when 
even Nature seems to have forgotten the 
place, he will still find wondrous 
glimpses of beauty, where the mists from 
the never ceasing falling of water have 
wrought marvelous designs of frost 
work. 

The photographer will catch ideal 
views through his lenses and reap a rich 
harvest. 

Indeed, one may well wonder which 
of all moods of Nature brings the great- 
est reward to the visitor. 

Tallulah Falls is one of those rare 
spots in Nature which appeals to every 
man. 

To him whose busy commercial life 
has narrowed his appreciation of scenic 
beauty, the volume of falling water may 
suggest the possibility of immense mo- 
tive power stored and unused for man- 
ufacturing. 

He will find his deepest interest in 
gathering figures and planning the in- 
vestment of capital, until he discovers 
that he has been anticipated in this di- 
rection and that a strong corporation 
already controls these water rights. If 
he sees millions of profits in the magnificent timber 
he will find that these pine- and oak-covered hills 
are the property of earlier comers. 

Should he plan the development of mineral riches, 
he must soon find only disappointment in the fact 
that the prospector and the far-seeing investor have 
preceeded him. 

If he comes from the busy, rushing life of the 
city or from the study of the professional man, if 
he looks for isolation and solitude and peace, he 
will find them. 

But he will find more than these if he brings an 
appreciation of Nature in her soberer moods, if he 
can realize and use the opportunity to get into close 
touch with her. 

If he has the soul of the artist, if he believes that 
an all-wise Creator formed the earth and all its won- 
derful beauty for His children, then may he rise on 
the inspiration of this gift to a closer knowledge of 
and faith in Nature’s God. 
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Commerce threatens Tallulah and its surroundings 
with devastation, although the destroying hand may 
be stayed for years. 

The present owners of the property have a whole- 
some appreciation of its scenic and artistic beauty 
and their control will insure its preservation for at 
least another generation. 

But that it should be preserved for all coming 
generations is the verdict of all who measure values 
by other standards than that of dollars. 

The State or the National Government should be 
the guardian of this spot, making impossible for- 
ever the marring hand of selfish greed. 
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OME boys are 

S born to am- By 
phibiousness. 

Some achieve it, 
through various chan- 
nels. And some must 
achieve it much 
harder than others. 
Thus the matter appealed to Leander. For instance, 
Slim and Bickie always were in swimming. They 
commenced early in the season and early in the morn- 
ing, and remained until Fall and evening. Dune Smith 
and Dutch Hofer could go whenever they wanted— 
and so could “all the other boys” (that generic term 
so potent and so useful); even Fatty Moses! Yes, 
sir; even Fatty had obtained parental sanction. 

Leander whined. 

“Why can't I go?" he complained. 

“But, Leander!” expostulated mother, anxious and 
dismayed. “Not in that old creek, dear, I can’t un- 
derstand, when you so object to a bath even once a 
week in a nice clean tub!” 

“Fatty goes.” 

“Yes—and Mrs. Moses says he is dirtier when he 
comes out than when he went in. And I’m afraid 
you'll get drowned, or something.” 

Leander fidgeted rebelliously. 

“Taint deep. :Taint over your head, except in one 
little spot. Mostly it’s jus’ up to your waist. None 
of the other boys get drowned.” 

“Supposing your father takes you, sometimes. Wont 
that answer? Then I'll feel so much safer.” 

“But he’d let me stay in only about a minute It’s 
no fun stayin’ in that way.” 

“How long do you want to stay in?” 

“A couple of hours.” 

“Leander!” Mother was aghast. 

“It doesn’t do any harm. The water’s warm as can 
be.” His mother weakened—as mothers usually do, 
when hard-pressed. She shifted the responsibility. 

“Who will you go with?” 

“Fatty.” 

“Can ‘Fatty’, as you call him, swim?” 

“I’ dunno. But he’s learnin-—and he can float 
dandy,” asserted Leander, eagerly. 

“Well—we’ll see what father says.” 


And Leander anticipated that he had his case won. 
x * x * * 


The sun was blazing down-upon the pasture Iot 
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wherein was located 
the swimming hole. 
There are swimming 
holes, and swimming 
holes — some cele- 
brated by poetic 
rapture, Some still 
unsung, all reminis- 
cently dear. This swimming hole in 
question was, of course, an ecstatic 
spot—not, however, without deficien- 
cies. The water was of a peculiar de- 
ceptiveness; its efficacy as a cleansing 
element being more in the seeming than 
in the reality. For—and Leander and 
Fatty agreed that the state of affairs 
was unparalleled in civilized history—no 
matter how repeated and prolonged 
were a fellow’s ablutions therein, the 
more insistent was a fellow’s mother upon the weekly 
bath! 

This had been Fatty’s experience; and Leander 
was fearful that he himself could hope for nothing 
different. Mothers are so finicky. 

Nevertheless, despite this aftermath which attached 
to it, *twas a bully hole. Emerging from beneath the 
bridge of the country road, the creek entered pasture- 
land, and, proceeding on midway, eddied against an 
elbow of the grassy bank; thence it swung out wide- 
ly, to round a reverse curve and to continue rippling 
and shallow. The concavity of the elbow forming the 
swimming hole; on the inside or the deep side the 
bank was moderately high, and supported a clump 
of straggling wild-crab trees, half dead, with exposed 
roots whereon discarded garments could conveniently 
be spread. The opposite bank was shelving and 
sandy. 

So a boy could sit, in his nudity, and dangle his 
legs in the back-water, or he could riotously plash, 
and loll comfortably in the hot sand. He also must 
watch out for snags, and sunken tin cans left by 
fishermen, and snapping turtles and water-snakes and 
mysterious flies that would bore into his back or 
legs or other portion of his anatomy and lay eggs 
(but which never did). 

When, under the blazing sun, Leander and -his 
plethoric colleague and tutor self-appointed arrived, 
panting, the pool already was well tenanted by hu- 
manity. Bickie Bellows and Slim Peters, the free- 


“Ouch!” he snarled. “You'll get it in my hair” 
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“Quit now! You old fool!” 


lances, of course were there—and probably had been 
there, with brief intermission for dinner, since break- 
fast. Dune Smith and Dutch Hofer and Dutch’s little 
brother were there—and others; and the water was in 
that stirred-up conditon which brings out an incipient 
moustache upon the lip. Bickie and Slim had mous- 
taches very pronounced, even forming almost a circle; 
the rival moustaches varied in consistency, according 
to the length of time that the wearers had been “in”. 

Leander and Fatty were. greeted with up-turned 
grins and energetic splashing. 

“Come on. The water’s dandy.” 

The water always is dandy—for the fellow on the 
bank, 

“You comin’ in, Andy?” 

“Uh huh.” Leander nodded, 

“Aw, gee! Andy’s comin’ in! 
Andy?” 

“No, but Fatty’s goin’ to show me.” 

The statement was received with a remarkable out- 
burst of jeering. 

“Aw, Fatty can’t swim either!” 

“He can’t swim as much as my little brother!” 
further derided Dutch Hofer; and forthwith the little 
brother proudly kicked with legs and paddled with 
hands, to demonstrate and substantiate. 

“I can, too!” angrily retorted Fatty. 
float—can’t I, Bickie? Bickie saw me.” 

Following Fatty’s example, Leander added his 
clothes to the array decorating the crab-apple roots. 


Can you swim, 


“An’ I can 


o 


id 
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He stood forth keenly 
aware of his shrinking, at- 
tenuated ensemble. Critical 
eyes surveyed him. 

“Aint Andy white!” 

“Spider-legs! Aint got 
any muscle. Le’s see your 
muscle. Double up your 
arm—aw, Andy!” 

Leander was abashed. 
He realized his short-com- 
ings—particularly his pal- 
lor. His feet and _ his 
hands—and had he but 
known, his face and neck 
also—curiously contrasted 
with the area intermediate. 
And there were Slim and 
Bickie of a rich mahogany 
from scalp to sole, and 
Dune, Dutch and Dutch’s 
little brother, even, acquir- 
ing the same general hue 
(sections having already 
“set”, and other sections 
being in the initiatory red 
and pealing stage), and— 

“Jump right in off the 
bank, What you ’fraid of !” 
exhorted the critics. 

“Uh uh,” refused Fatty. 
“Um going to take Andy 
in. Come on, Andy.” 

Thus invited, Leander 
followed, gingerly picking 
his way to enter the flood 
at a less precipitous point. 
Owing to the haste with 
which they had traveled 
from town, Fatty’s pud- 
ding-bag skin was curious- 
ly mottled—enhancing the 
effect of his blisterd ham- 
like shoulders. His appearance did not escape the comment 
of the observers. 

“Look at Fatty! Hes all busted out! What’s the mat- 
ter, Fatty?” 

“Those are hives—an’ don’t you go touchin’ me, either, 
or youll make ’em itch. An’ I’m skinnin’, too, all over my 
shoulders. Don’t you touch me, now!” 

Warning, Fatty valorously strode on, his flesh quivering, 
if not with e-motion, at least with motion unadorned. 

He stepped in, and stooping, gravely dabbled water over 
the top of his head. 

“You want to wet your head first so you wont get 
cramps,” he explained. “Don’t he, kids?” 

Having enjoyed by precept and practice this dictum of 
boyhood lore, he waded farther; and at his middle, holding 
his nose, he ducked. He came up streaming and satisfied. 

Behind him, Leander, having wet his head also, stood 
trembling and hesitant. His toes were done curling, but 
the water was much colder than he had anticipated. 

“Duck! Aw, duck all over,” assailed the chorus from the 
solicitous witnesses. ` 

“Yes, then you wont be cold a bit,” encouraged Fatty. 

“Quit splashin? me. PI duck—truly I will!” implored 
Leander, recoiling from the volleys of singularly icy drops 
being sportively sent in his direction. 

He shut his eyes, and, lurching desperately forward, butted 
under. He emerged, gasping, blinded, staggering—but 
triumphant. 

“Come on,” bade Fatty. “Now Tl show you how to 
swim. First, I'll float, though,” he added wisely. “Don’t 
you touch me, kids. I’m showin’ Andy.” 

Time passed. Leander had grown quite accustomed to 
the pool, and its customs. He even had grown accustomed 
—although still finding it an annoyance and a shock—to 
having the mischievous Slim or Bickie, approaching stealth- 


“And I'm afraid you'll get drowned or something” 
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ily under water, grab him 
with crocodile ferocity by 
the ankles. 

In swimming Fatty 
proved a theorist rather 
than an exemplar. But 
he could float. He spent 
most of his time in float- 
ing, and calling attention 
to the performance; 
starting in at the upper 
end of the hole and drift- 
ing complacently down 
until he stranded among 
the ripples of the lower | 
end. He stranded early, 
because he drew consid- 
erable water. 

The half-submerged ro- 
tundity or him presented 
a tempting mark which 
Slim, restless wight, tir- 
ing of other entertain- 
ment, even of grabbing 
ankles, could not resist. 
Consequently, as again 
Fatty, upon his back, 
contentedly and proudly 
was carried by, Slim 
poked rude finger into 
the convexity of the 
stomach. The stomach 
collapsed, as if punc- 
tured, and Fatty abrupt- | 
ly sank, only to reappear, | 
choking and indignant. 

“Quit, now! Darn you, 
you hit a hive! You old 
fool, you!” 

“Aw, gwan. Who you 
callin? a fool?” rebuked | 
Slim, being of disposition 
pugnacious. “I'll hit one | 
again, if I went to.” At his threatening advance Fatty 
retreated to the shelving bank, and on. 

“Quit, now!” he stormed—but his bulk was greater than — 
his spirit. ?Tis hard to be a fat boy. 

Slim, reaching beneath the surface, delved into the bottom 
and with a handful thereof bespattered his victim. 

“Quit, now!” wailed Fatty. “Darn you!” And stung 
into retaliation he returned the fire. 

With malicious unanimity the others, save Leander, 
joined in the attack upon him. For a moment the sand 
flew thick and fast, to the advantage of those in the water, 
for they could duck. Fatty, doubly speckled, fled. 

“Come on, Andy,” he besought, from safe distance. 
“We'll go swimmin’ in another place. I know where there’s 
a better hole.” | 


—$$_[_—$—$_$_$£$__ ——————— 


“I’ve got to go,” stated Leander, to the company. “I 
promised I’d stay with Fatty.” He plashed out—and upon 
his back, amidst jeers, the sand spattered. | 

“Ouch!” he snarled. “You'll get it in my hair.” 

“We don’t care,” communicated Fatty, confidentially, when 
they were together. “We'll chaw raw beef on ’em. Dutch 
an’ Tods are goin’ out—see?—but the rest of ”em are in yet.” 

“What’s chawin’ raw beef?” queried Leander, anxiously. 

“11e their clothes in knots. Take a shirt or something, 
you know, an’ wet it an’ tie knots—gee! Ill show you.” 

Vengeful, Fatty led the way. In primitive state they 
hastened down the creek, and, around the next curve, crossed. 


hole again. The two Hofers were already trudging for 
home. The conspirators allowed them a good start, and 
then cautiously drew on. 

“We'll sneak up an? grab our clothes, an’ somebody else’s, 
an’ chaw raw beef an’ skip,” incited Fatty. “They poked me 
in a hive, an’ threw sand, an’ they threw sand on you, too!” 

Breathlessly, on hand and knees, they crept up, and gained 
the display of garments. 

“Quick!” wheezed Fatty, 
to whom the painfully con- 
stricted posture demanded 
by the sneak had _ been 
wind depriving. 

*T was the work of only a 
moment to grasp their own 
clothing and an extra arti- 


to race madly away, un- 
seen. A short space up the 
creek they halted. 


“PIL tie knots in this an’ 
you tie knots in another, 
before they’ see us. Pull 


grunted, suiting the action 
to the word, “an’ soak ’em; 
that makes ’em hard to un- 
tie. Bet you—nobody— 
ever—unties—this.” 
Fatty’s piece de resist- 
ance was an undershirt. 
He labored with it fever- 


(Concluded on Page 28) 


| 
Then by a circuit they approached, from land-ward, . 
cle or two contiguous, 


“Here,” panted Fatty. | 


’em like the dickens,” he | 


WON’T MIX 
Bad Food and Good Health Won’t Mix. 


The human stomach stands much 
abuse but it won’t return good health if 
you give it bad food. 

If you feed right you will feel right, 
for proper food and a good mind is the 
sure road to health. 

“A year ago I became much alarmed 
about my health for I began to suffer 
after each meal no matter how little I 
ate,” says a Denver woman. 

“I lost my appetite and the very 
thought of food grew distasteful, with 
the result that I was not nourished and 
got weak and thin. 

“My home cares were very heavy, for 
beside a large family of my own I have 
also to look out for an* aged mother. 
There was no one to shoulder my house- 
hold burdens, and come what might I 
must bear them, and this thought nearly 
drove me frantic when I realized that 
my health was breaking down. 

“T read an article in the paper about 
some one with trouble just like mine be- 
ing cured on Grape-Nuts food and act- 
ing on this suggestion I gave Grape-Nuts 
a trial. The first dish of this delicious 
food’ proved that I had struck the right 
thing. 

“My uncomfortable feelings in stom- 
ach and brain disappeared as if by 
magic and in an incredibly short space 
of time I was again myself. Since then 
I have gained 12 pounds in weight 
through a summer of hard work and 
realize I am a very different woman, all 
due to the splendid food, Grape-Nuts.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Trial will prove. 
Read the famous little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


SUMMER AT FOREST ISLE, MAINE 


Bungalow Colony 


“AND EARN 10% ON YOUR MONEY 


A unique Co-operative Organization to maintain a 

rmanent ISLAND SUMMER RESORT ON THE 

EAUTIFUL COAST OF MAINE, NEAR BAR 
HARBOR AND DEER ISLE. The mecca of Summer 
Tourists. 

Beautiful pine and spruce forest, shady and pic- 
turesque walks, fanned by ocean breezes. Sandy 
beaches for bathing, beautiful harbor for small or 
large yachts. 

Indoor and outdoor sports and amusements, bowling, 
billiards, pool, shuffleboards, quoits, lawn tennis, 
children’s playgrounds. 

All the comforts of home without the care of ser- 
vants. Electric light, telephone, toilets and running 
water ineach Bungalow. Telephone and telegraph con- 
nection with mainland. Post Office upon island and 
boats daily. 

No cooking, no servants, no worry. Meals at Central 
Dining Hall or served in Bungalow. Maid attendance 
to keep same clean and tidy. 


Bungalow Free 


Any one subscribing for 50 shares ($500) before July 1, 
1909, will be entitled to a bungalow, completely fur- 
nished, rent free, for one season (16 weeks). 

Subscriptions received for stock to be paid for in par- 
tial payments. 

Send at ONCE for Booklet, X describing in detail our 
proposition. ONLY A LIMITED AMOUNT OF TREA- 
SURY STOCK OPEN FOR SUBSCRIPTION AT PAR 
VALUE, $10 PER SHARE. 


FOREST ISLE BUNGALOW Co. 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING 
Broadway and 34th Street New York 


Will you accept this 


business book if we 
send it free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no moneyl 
Take no risk. 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master busi- 
ness men have written ten books—2,079 pages—1,407 
vital business secrets, ideas, methods. In them is 
best of all that they know about 


—Purchasing —Salesmanship —Position-Getting 
—Credits —Advertising —Position-Holding 
—Collections —Correspondence Selling Plans 
—Accounting 一 Man-Handling —Handling Customers 


—Cost-keeping 一 Man-Training 
— Organization —Office Systems 
—Retailing 一 Short - cuts and and hundreds and hun- 
—Wholesaling Methods for every dreds of other vital busi- 
—Manufacturing lineanddepartment ness subjects. 

A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handhng and 
training men ; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services—no matter what your line; and the 
last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in hand- 
some half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your daily 
smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no moncy. Simply sign the coupon, 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my bus- 
iness or my salary. I should like to know them. So send on 
your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'll read it. 216-7 


i Ů—— 


— Business Generalship 
—Competition Fighting 


类 全 和 
Business____ 
Position. 


A Tennessee Youth Who 


“When the Lord calls wp earth’s heroes 
To stand before His face, 

O, many a name unknown to fame, 
Shall ring from that high place! 

‘And out of a grave in the Southland, 
At the just God’s call and beck, 

Shall one man rise with fearless eyes 
And a rope about his neck.” 


f i NENNESSEE claims the dis- 
tinction of having given birth 
to Sam Davis, but to his 

memory the whole Nation pays trib- 

ute. The bronze statue of this young 

Confederate hero was unveiled April 

29th in the grounds of the State capi- 

tol at Nashville, Tenn., and every 

State in the Union contributed to the 

cost of it, through an individual or an 

organization, a number of the Grand 

Army Posts being most generous in 

their donations. 

The story of Sam Davis, a boy 
barely out of his teens, is one of sub- 
lime heroism, a sacrifice to truth and 
principle. And that his story might 
live through ages to come and the 
world look upon his face, putting 
aside forever all sectional prejudices, 
feeling only pride in being fellow-men 
with this boy who would accept no 
compromise with honor, this statue 
has been erected. 

Of the million people who visited the 
Tennessee Centennial several years 
ago, few failed to pause a moment be- 
fore a bronze bust which occu- 
pied a conspicuous place just 
inside the West entrance of the 
Art building. It was that of a 
young man with a face of sin- 
gular sweetness, and his arms, 
which were folded across his 
breast, were rarely empty of 
fragrant, crimson and white 
blossoms. This was Sam Davis! 

Offered life and liberty upon 
the very scaffold, this man 
chose death, “with a rope about 
his neck,” to borrow the words 
of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, for the 
price to be paid for freedom 
was the betrayal of a friend. 

Nathan Hale, eighty years be- 
fore, met death under the same 
conditions, only, unlike Davis, 
no immunity was offered 
him. 

“I regret I have but one 
life to give my country,” 
Nathan Hale said; Sam Davis’s words were, “If I had a 
thousand lives I would lose them all.” 

His mother gave her son, as did thousands of other brave 
women in America in the early sixties, expecting him to 
fight, and fight nobly, but not knowing that his name was 
to go down as symbolical of all things brave and true, to be 
an inspiration, wherever his story is known, for men to fight 
their every-day battles the more cheerfully, and when neces- 
sary to make their renunciations with less bitterness. 

Mr. John S. Randall, of the 66th Illinois Regiment, who 
was of the party which captured Davis and was later pres- 
ent at the execution, adds some interesting and heretofore 
unpublished facts to the tragic story. 

Sam Davis, as a member of Shaw’s scouts, was sent by 
General Bragg with a party into middle Tennessee to secure 
information regarding the movement of a certain division of 
Federal troops. When the order was given, the men were 
told of the extreme danger of the mission and were warned 
that few were apt to return. 

After ten days, spent often in the neighborhood of Davis’s 
own home, the party, of which a number had been killed or 
captured, started towards Decatur, from which place they 
were to send their reports to General Bragg at Missionary 
Ridge. It was thought best that they separate and each man 
work his way alone. Several of the number fell into the 
hands of the 7th Kansas, known as the “Kansas Jayhawk- 
ers”, and were carried to jail in Pulaski, Tennessee. 

Mr. Randall, who was detailed with twenty or more others 
as special escort to General Dodge at Pulaski, was sent with 
a small company of scouts ten miles out from that town on 
the morning of November 19, 1863, the object of the journey 
being at the time unknown to the men. Mr. Randall tells of 
the long wait, concealed in the bushes on the road-side, and 
of the final appearance and capture of a young Confederate 
who proved to be Sam Davis. The boy was carried to Pu- 
laski, and, after a long search, there were found on his per- 
son, and hidden under the leather of his saddle, maps, de- 


Bronze statue unveiled at Nashville, Tenn., April 29, 1909 


By ELISE WARD MORRIS 


SAM DAVIS 


Was a Real Hero of the Civil War 


scriptions of the fortifications at Nash- 
ville and a full report of the Federal 


<a army in Tennessee. 
> Ey s = : 
4 Young Davis knew death was inevi- 
is" table. He was taken before General 
7 Dodge the following morning, but no 
£ 名 g 


pleadings nor threats could wrest from 
him the knowledge of where, or from 


i whom, his information was gained. 
a General Dodge offered to use all the 
AL power in his possession to give the boy 
AN a chance for his life if he would only 
m tell the source of his information. 


“I know that I will have to die,” 
Davis replied, “but there is no power 
on earth that will make me tell you. 


and I am doing mine. If I die I will 
do so with the feeling that I die doing 
my duty to God and my country.” 

He was sent back to jail and a 
court-martial called immediately. Gen- 
eral Dodge ever afterward spoke of 
j the affair as being the most painful 
Ea i that his duty ever called him to per- 
j form. Sam Davis came of a fine old 
Be] Tennessee family, was a lad of great 
a ambition and marked intellect, but 
above all, possesed a supreme sense of 
honor. The man who had intrusted 
him with those papers was Captain 
| Shaw，chief of the Secret Service of 
> | the Army of Tennessee, and who was 
F at that time also in prison in Pulaski, 
passing under the name of “Coleman”, 
but unaware of Davis’s arrest. 

When Captain Armstrong, the Pro- 
vost Marshal, informed the boy of the 
sentence of the court-martial his face 
> \ showed only surpise—he had expected 
) to be shot. 

The letter written his mother the 
night before his execution shows the 
simplicity of his nature, the tender- 
ness of his heart, and the lack of fear, 
with the shadow of the gallows falling 
upon him, portrays the strength 
of his character: 


“Pulaski, Giles County, Nov. 


26, 1863—Dear Mother: Oh, 
how painful it is to write to 
you! I have got to die to- 


Federals. Mother, do not grieve 
for me. I must bid you good- 
by forevermore. Mother, I 
do not fear to die. Give 
my love to all. Your son, 
“SaMUEL Davis.” 


In a P. S. he adds: “Mother, tell the children to be good. 
I wish I could see you all once more, but I never will any 
more. Mother and Father, do not forget me. Think of me 
when I am dead, but do not grieve for me; it will not do any 
good, Father, you can send for my remains, if you want to 
do so; they will be at Pulaski, Tenn. I will leave some 


things, too, with the hotel-keeper for you. Pulaski is in| 


Giles County, south of Columbia. S. D7 


He was taken from jail the morning of November 27th | 


and driven to the edge of the town, where the gallows stood. 

General Dodge hoped to the last the boy could be pre- 
vailed upon to give the name of his informant, and, as 
Davis was mounting the scaffold, Captain Chichasaw, of 
General Dodge’s staff, came with an offer not only of life 
but a free pardon, a good horse and safe conduct into the 
Confederate lines, if he would tell: “It is not too late,” the 
officer pleaded. Young Davis turned to him with that quiet 
dignity which had never left him through it all: 

“If I had a thousand lives I would lose them all, here and 
now, before I would betray my friend or the confidence of 
my informer,’ and he stepped back upon the scaffold as 
though impatient to have it over. 

Mr. Randall, who sat only six feet from the scaffold on his 


horse, describes the scene as the most pathetic of his whole | 
As he looked at the men about him he saw some with | 
tears streaming down their tanned and scarred faces, some | 


life. 


with heads bowed in grief or prayer, then as he lifted his 
eyes to the boy above him, who stood with calm face and 
head held high, the blinding tears in his own eyes mercifully 
hid it all. Sam Davis died as only brave men have died, 
with a fearless light in his eyes, and peace in his heart. 


Julian Zolney’s statue of Davis shows the youth as he | 


appeared upon the scaffold. His collar is open at the throat 
so the erectness of the head is intensified. In the face is 
an odd blending of gentleness and strength; the arms are 
folded across the breast as though he had surrendered to 


the inevitable. “Where kings drag down a name and crown, | 


HE dignified a rope.” 


You are doing your duty as a soldier | 


morrow—to be hanged by the | 
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Any baker 


can make an 
ordinary soda 
cracker — but 
to produce 
Uneeda Biscuit 
requires the 
specially fitted 
bakeries of the 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


All soda 
crackers are 
food. But there 
isonly ove soda 
cracker highest 
in food value as 
well as best in 
freshness. O1 
course, that 
soda cracker is 


Uneeda 
- Biscuit 


Sold only in 
J1oisture-Proof 
Packages 
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DOCTOR KNEW 
Had Tried It Himself. 


The doctor who has tried Postum 


Coup in Mental o "=. 
Suggestion 


WAP takes! Not much, is 
S Old Soldier! Were deep- <> 


ly sensible of the honor 
you pay this office in 
condescendin’ to stop by occas- 
ionally an’ stick a few galleys 
of type, but if you amble over 
to that copy hook an’ draw 
six pages of *bituary, why jus’ 
take your medicine, that’s all. 
Begin at ‘The subject of this 
sketch’ an’ set right on through 
to ‘rest in peace, includin’ 
seven stanzas of six point 
po’try, an’ don’t growl. That’s 
Paragraph One of the consti- 
tution an’ by-laws of this shop. 
Sorry to discommode you, an’ 
besides that I’m settin’ a stun- 
nin’ good luck story anyhow. 
Poor fellow over here in Frank- 
lin sounty ’s inherited a twelve 
thousand dollar estate—” 
“Hey! How was that?” in- 
quired Cigarette Charley, man- 
ifesting a sudden interest. 
“Mus’ be a friend of yours,” 
suggested Shorty, with a fine 
tone of irony in his enunciation. 
“No, don’t know him, but it’s 
just about the size of the pile I 
got he same way, years ago.” 
“An’ did you wake up before 
you had a chance to spend any of it?” persisted Shorty. 
“Don’t get funny now. This wasn’t any dream, but it 
does sound strange, an’ odd to think of it now. It was 
way back yonder just after I married, an’ we was livin’ 
in the city. I was about top o’ column nex’ to readin’ 
matter them days. Foreman of one of the best shops in 
the city, an’, of course, bein’ young an’ ambitious, had a 
crackin’ good pay envelope comin’ every Saturday noon. 
Mary an’ me was boardin’ an’ it didn’t suit either of us, 
an’ we decided that on my salary we ought to have a 
little nest of our own. Well, I legged all over that town 
with rentin? agents with long tongues an’ short con- 
sciences, till I knew it backwards, forwards an’ anti-godlin. 
Finally I compromised with Fate on a little four-room 
coop that might have been called a cottage in the presence 
of ladies. It was tagged 1313 Stanislaus Place, an’ was 
about half-way out from the city morgue to the glue works. 
“The only one of the superb advantages that fairly 
smothered the little house, that I can remember now, con- 
sisted in the fact that we were closer to the corner arc 
light than some four families of our neighbors. I recall 
this because it had an air of mystery about it. I wasn’t 
quite sure just how this advantage was to accrue to my 
benefit, but I knew from the confidential tone of the 
agent’s voice that it would all develop in due time. I paid 
this genius with the carmine colored cupola of cogitation 
the first installment an’ we moved in. Then the firin’ began. 
“Furnishers, grocers, dairymen, plumbers, meter-readers 
an’ various other kinds of strong-arm gentry came, wrote, 
*phoned and sent messengers an’ collectors in an’ out of 
season. It got on my nerves right off. Housekeepin’ 
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“The odds were against 
me stayin’ on him for 
another hundred yards” 
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wasn’t comin’ up to plans an 
specifications. Mary ’d find a 
list of things every day that we 
couldn’ get along without, an’ 
I, bein’ inexperienced an’ care- 
less by nature, just let things 
rock along. I wore last sea- 
son’s trousers, cut down my 
neckwear an’ footwear bills, put 
a crimp in my tobacco account, 
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stance was parin’ right along 
between the substance an’ the 
shadow of my salary, an’ nothin’ 
left for a rainy day. It was 
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had to be doin’. Studyin’ an’ 
schemin’ ways an’ means come 
to be a mania with me. I 
would lay awake nights elab- 
oratin’ some great scheme till 
my head was dizzy, only to 
find out in clear daylight just 
how foolish it was. 

“Finally, I had an altogether 
new an’ brilliant idea to strike 


“Look at that picture” me, an’, as is the case with 


By LUTHER ROBERTS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. J. DEAN 


persons addicted to this habit, 
the idea grew on me. The inspir- 
ation as it was flashed upon my 
mental vision in the rough, was to 
pay my crusty old bachelor uncle, 
Henry Whitcomb, a visit, an’ by 
subtle diplomacy leave impressed upon his mind the im- 
perative necessity of bequeathin’ his worldly belongin’s 
to his worthy nevvy, your humble servant. Now why I 
ever imagined I could do this I don’t know. Sometimes in 
a period of calmness I’d wonder if I really did intend to 
attempt it. I can remember when my mother could make 
cold chills run over me by threatenin’ to send me to Uncle 
Henry’s. But from remote—very remote possibility it 
would straightway grow into tangible an’ ever-present 
probability, an’ out o’ sight Pd drop in the plans for the 
approachin’ conflict. 

“Understand, I aint slanderin’ the mem’ry of the dead 
when I tell you that Uncle Henry was eccentric. He was 
a crank in point of fact—always was queer. Never had 
much to do with any of his folks; jus’ went about tendin’ 
to his own business till he finally owned one of the best 
farms in Clay County, an’ was a heavy stockholder in the 
Clayville bank. He was unreasonable, too. I spent three 
weeks with him once. We bunked together, an’ Ill never 
forget how he’d crawl in bed at night, curl up an’ insert 
ten refrigerated toes in a fault in my armor de nweet im- 
mediately over my third lumbar vertebra an’ drift peace- 
fully off to sleep. 
storage durin’ that three weeks just for the pleasure of 
thawin’ ’em at night. An’ to show you how unreasonable 
he could be, he got mad as Sam Hill when I sewed 
that place up. 

“I knew th’ was goin’ to be some of the boldest manoov- 

erin’ since Jackson’s Valley 
Campaign, but I figgered that 
the game was worth the candle. 
I saw where the weak point in 
the enemy’s line was. Uncle 
Henry wasn’t goin’ to leave that 
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pleasant way out of the coffee habit and 
all of the ails following and he prescribes 
it for his patients as did a physician of 
Prospertown, N. J. 

One of his patients says: 

“During the summer just past I suf- 
fered terribly with a heavy feeling at 
the pit of my stomach and dizzy feelings 
in my head and then a blindness would 
come over my eyes so I would have to 


an’, in spite of it all, circum- | 


plain as wood type, somethin’ | 


He seemed to keep his toes in cold | 


sit down. I would get so nervous I could 
hardly control my feelings. 
“Finally I spoke to our family physi- 
cian about it and he asked if I drank 
much coffee and mother told him that I 
| did. He told me to immediately stop 
| drinking coffee and drink Postum in 
its place as he and his family had used 
| Postum and found it a powerful rebuilder 
and delicious food drink. 

| “I hesitated for a time, disliking the 
idea of having to give up my coffee but 
finally I got a package and found it to 
be all the doctor said. 

“Since drinking Postum in place of 
coffee my dizziness, blindness and ner- 
vousness are all gone, my bowels are 
regular and I am again well and strong. 

| That is a short statement of what Pos- 
tum has done for me.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.”, “There’s 
a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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SUSPENDERS 


give just as free play to 
your shoulders and un- 
hampered freedom to 
your body as you had 
no suspenders on. Due 
to the sliding action 
of cord in the back. 
The only suspen- 
der that gives 
you unfailing 
comfort. 


And besides com- 
fort, President Sus- 
penders give you 
greatest durability—they 
are the most economic 
suspenders you can 
buy—because of high 
quality workman- 
ship and excellence 
of material. Every 
pair unconditionally guar- 
anteed. 

All dealers should be able 
to supply the Light, Me- 
dium and Heavy weights 
in regular and extra 
lengths—also youth’s size. 
If not, we will supply you 
upon receipt of 50 cents. 
State color and length 
desired. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
715 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 


Don’t Be Knocked Over 


By Stenches from 
Backyard Debris 


Why not look up 
the Stephenson 
Method, 7 years 
on the market, 
and if satisfied 
protect the health 
of the family by 
installing The 

ee a ot ee <i: Stephenson 
Underground Garbage Receiver 
THE STEPHENSON — Underfloor Refuse Receiver 


THE STEPHENSON — Underground Earth Closet 
THE STEPHENSON — Portable Metal House 
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THE STEPHENSON — Spiral Ribbed Ash Barrel 
Sold Direct — Send for circulars on each. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mir. 


28 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass- 


THE UNDERWOOD 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


ORIGINATED— ; 
Writing-in-Sight Construction 
Built-in Tabulators and 
Modern Bookkeeping Appliances. 

AND COMBINES 
Originality, Stability, 

Speed and Adaptability. 

Before buying a machine that tries to imitate the 
original “Visible-Writing’’ Typewriter, let one of our 
representatives have a few minutes of your time, at 
your convenience. He will not bore you, but will 
simply explain why IT is 

“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy.” 


| UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


ANYWHERE 


TYPEWRITERS waxes 


Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers, Reming- 
tons, Smiths, etc. Shipped Anywhere for Free 
-a Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Priees 
JPS $15 Up. First class Machines Sresh from 

ee Mfrs. Write for Illustrated Catalog 30. Your 
Opportunity. Typewriter Emporium, (Est.1892)92-94 Lake St.,Chica & 
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farm to anybody he thought wasn’t capable of taking care 
of it, so I pitched my line of fortifications over against 
that point, an’ planned a general flank movement. I knew 
just about as much about farming as Shorty here knows 
about the fourth dimension, but that didn’t feaze me. I 
sent to our Congressman for agricultural reports, an’ he 
sent *°em; the kind with the colored plates an’ the long 
Latin names. I drew on the State Bureau too, an’ before 
long I had the house most full of the stuff. 

“Mary noticed the radical change in my literature taste, 
but I couldn’t afford to explain to her my ulterior mo- 
tives. Still I wanted her to show some knowledge of farm 
life too, an’ occasionally I'd show her a cut of somethin’ 
I thought she might be called upon to know, with some 
such casual remark for instance as, ‘These Devonshire 
cattle are fine. Look at that picture there now; hasn’t she 
a rich color? Or, ‘Doesn’t this white leghorn hen look 
natural enough to cackle right out loud! They’re a’ hand- 
somer fowl than the buff cochin, don’t you think?’ Mary 
usually looked bored, replied in monosyllables and re- 
turned to her magazine. But one night after a similar 


workin’ principle of the thing to her. The outer rim was 
stationary an’ held the plates an’ things. The upper deck 
was raised slightly an’ made to revolve with the eatables. 
After the blessin’, Uncle Henry reached up an’ gave the 
upper case a turn till the big Royal Quarto size biscuits 
were right in front of Mary, with the invitation to ‘Help 
y’self to the bread’, which she did with her eyes still glued 
to the revolvin’ center. I saw if I didn’t get her attention 
shed probably say somethin’ that’d wound Uncle Henry’s 
sensitive feelin’s, so I asked her in a rather distinct tone. 
if there was anything she’d have. 

“ ‘Oh, dear no? says she, ‘I was just watching this table 
go round. Isn’t it too funny for anything? It reminds 
me of the Monitor—or was it the Merrimac; the one with 
the revolving turret, you know Charles?’ | 

“Before I could get back my breath Uncle Henry was | 
talkin’. | 

“Yes I’ve thought of that, too,’ he says, ‘It aint very | 
handsome, but you don’t have any idea how convenient it | 
is to have a table that does its own waiting. Not many 
of ‘em left now. Used to be right common.’ 


——— 
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“And there, on the shady side of two overgrown hogsheads, stood a couple of awkward calves” 


effort to enlist her interest, I caught her lookin’ at me with 
a puzzled little pucker between her eyes, an’ I knew I'd 
have to change my tactics. As the time for my visit drew 
near, I grew more an’ more engrossed in my plan, an’ 
others besides Mary noticed the change that had come 
over me. 

“One warm drowsy day when the whole force was at 
the cases settin’ straight matter, the climax came. Every- 
thing was as quiet as the grave :cept for the clickin’ of the 
type in the sticks, when I up an’ vouchsafes the informa- 
tion in a Friday-afternoon-declamation tone of voice that, 
‘The ewe is a female sheep! I caught myself an’ tried 
to turn it off into some kind of a lame sort of a joke, but 
it didn’t go, an’ a fellow on the force we called ‘Jobstick 
Sam’, because he set everything from minion to a bed of 
collards with a job-stick, got down from his case an’ went 
over to the thermometer, looked at it hard for a pair 
of seconds an’ then come on back to his case without 
sayin’ a word. 

“After this crazy break I was more cautious, but I 
didn’t let up by any means. I studied farming like I was 
goin’ to stand a civil service examination for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. An’ when I stepped off the train 
at Clayville I considered myself authority on such subjects 
as rotation, fertilization, deterioration an’ such like. 


“Uncle Henry was at the station to meet us, with an 
old-fashioned buckboard to carry us the remaining four 
miles to his home. 

“‘How’re Charley! So this is your wife, eh? Glad to 
see you both. Well, hop in, I spose you all are more inter- 
ested in gettin’ warm supper than most anything else.’ 

“Speakin’ for myself I was right hungry, considerin’. Did 
you ever see one of these old timey, revolvin’ tables? Uncle 
Henry had one, an’ it was the first one Mary °d ever seen. 
It caught her eye the minute she entered the dinin’-room, an’ 
I was sorry I hadn’t previously thought to explain the 
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“It wasn’t what I expected to hear from Uncle Henry, 
though I couldn’t think of anything else that would ”ve 
been appropriate. I had a notion he'd kinder read the 
Riot Act in some way. He appeared to be actin’ in good 
faith though, an’ there wasn’t any trace of resentment at 
the comparison of his table to an antiquated battleship, 
an’ before the meal was over the conversation grew con- 
siderably more interestin’? than I ever expected to hear 
under my uncle’s roof. But I reflected, after we were in 
our room, that that wasn’t making any real progress. I 
must take the initiative an’ show that I was conversant 
with all the details of farm life. 

“The next’ mornin’ after breakfast, Uncle Henry in- 
quired of me if I would like to go with him to look at the 
hogs. Hogs! That was my long suit. I knew ’em from 
the diminutive guinea to the lordly Berkshire, an’ with hogs 
I was at home, so to speak. I replied that I knew of 
nothin’ that would afford me more genuine merriment than | 
to review his swine. Of course I didn’t say it in that lan- 
guage. That was merely the state of my feelin’s expressed 
in parliament’ry terms. But complications set in. Mary 
wanted to go too. An’ if Mary ran so close to the margin 
at supper table, what wouldn’t she do in the barnyard! I 
couldn’t send her back though, that would be suspicious. | 
Perhaps I could manage to keep her from talking. I let 
uncle lead the conversation an’ I filled in all the gaps. 
I was goin’ at a handsome rate ‘on new matter’, as the 
stenographer in the Boss’s office says, when Mary began 
to show signs of lively int’rest. I tried to head her off, but 
it wouldn't work. | 

““Oh，Uncle，I know what family of pigs that grand 
looking one over there belongs to! That’s a Chinese cling, 
isn’t it? said she, getting pigs, peaches, strains, breeds 
an’ misfittin’ adjectives all pied up together. 

“But I was on hand to prevent an utter rout. 

“<No, no, dear you probably mean Poland China. Chinese | 
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The Hammocks That Last 


Vudor Re-enforced Hammocks are not 
the skimped one-season sort, but are 
hammocks Suzi? to last. 


The bed of the Vudor Hammock is 
woven gradually heavier toward the 
middle, making it strongest where the 
most wear comes. This is an exclusive 
patented feature found in no other hami- 
mock. Other points of construction that 
give Vudor Re-enforced Hammocks 
double the life of ordinary hammocks 
are the “equalized cording” at head 
and foot, insuring equal distribution of 
strain, hardwood spreaders, strong cord 
anchorages and sun-proof colors. The 
colors used in Vudor Hammocks cost 
twice as much as the dyes ordinarily 
used in hammocks, 

Vudor Re-enforced Hammocks come in eight 


grades and in many handsome designs and color 
combinations, ranging in price from $2.25 to $8. 


Write for Booklet and Dealer’s Name. 
We will send you upon receipt of postal card re- 


quest the beautiful 
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ı Vudor booklet showing 
various styles of Vudor 
Strona HardiWeodi Spreader 


Re-enforced Hammocks 
in actual colors. This 
booklet also describes 
Vudor Porch Shades 
shown in the picture 
above. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
237 Mill St. 


In Water Filtered by a 


MONMOUTH 


Simple Gravity 


This is one of the tew 
filters that removes 
Germs — purifies as 
well as clears water. 
Analysis proves it 100 
per cent efficient in 
removing the dreaded 
typhoid bacilli. It 
enables you to have 
clear, cool, refresh- 
ing 
Spring Water 
Always on 
Tap 


because it fil- 
ters just as 
spring water is 
filtered—through 
porous rock which leaves 
all impurities on top. 

Filters Ice and Water which other filters will not do. 
lifetime. There is nothing to break or wear out. 
a child can handle it. 

Capacity 8 gallons—enough for the daily needs of 
an average family. 

Ask your dealer. If he hasn't Monmouth Filters we will ship one 
freight prepaid, anywhere in U. S. East of Denver 
on receipt of $5.00 (West of [Denver $6.00) guar- 
anteeing sale delivery. 

Thirty Days Trial. We are so sure this filter 
will more than please you, we are willing to refund 
money if you Find it other than as represented. 
Write for booklet and tell us your dealer's name. 


Western Stoneware Company, %51 Sixth Avenue 


Lasts a 
Easily cleaned and 


FLIES ARE BAD 


FLISTIKOK Disgusting sheets of fly paper are worse- 
Ty Ps Rid your home of flies and nasty fly paper- 
Hang up a box “Fli-stick-on” Fly Ribbon: 
Always out of the way. Lasts a month: 
Only 5c. At grocers and druggists. 


Send 10c for 2 samples 
THE FLY RIBBON MFG. CO., 411 E. 91st St. 
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ITHE CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 
your lawns, Dandelions, Buck 
Planting and Crab Grass. 
ii) In one season the clipper 
= will drive them all out. 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
DIXON, ILL, 
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cling is a variety of peach, I explained in a matter-of- 
fact tone. 

‘Well, I knew there was somethin’ Chinese about it, 
somewhere,’ ,She declared, as though that was doing fine 
for a beginner. 

“I couldn’t help but feel just a bit puffed up over the 
way I had explained matters, but at the same time I 
realized that the general effect upon my uncle must have 
been unfavorable. Mary was the Jonah. I must come to 
the front. I wanted to show that for a town-raised speci- 
men, I was amazin’ly adaptable, and I think I did. It 
happened after this fashion: Uncle Henry wanted to show 
me ‘two as fine siloes as there is in Clay County’. 


“Silo? Somehow I couldn’t seem to place silo, though 
the name had kind of a far off familiar ring to it. Imagine 
my relief when he led me around behind the big barn, and 
there, on the shady side of two great big overgrown hogs- 
heads, stood a couple of awkward calves. I was so re- 
lieved that for a second I was kinder dashed, but McGregor 
was on his native heath now. 

“They are good ones; built from the ground up,’ says 
my uncle. 

“Yes, sir, they’re a pair of beauts; fine blood, too, an’ 
they look frisky as kittens,’ says I. ‘They remind me very 
much of a three-year-old that took first money at Ingle- 
side last Spring. Hambletonian arent they? I was babblin’ 
at a reckless rate, an’ all of a sudden I had a telepathic 
communication that told me I was on the wrong tack. I 
looked aroun’ an’ one glance at my uncle’s face brought 
me out of my trance. I knew Id blundered, an’ in a 
twinklin’ I saw my mistake. Id switched off to horses. 
But I was game. 

“What I meant to say—er—I’m getting so absent- 
minded I'll have to have a 
guardian,’ I hastened to say. 
Somethin’ of a similar nature 
must’ve been runnin’ aroun’ 
loose in his brain, for I 
thought I saw the shadow of 
a smile on his face. 

“What I started to say 
was that they are wonderfully 
like the strain of Biltmore 
Holsteins. His yearling si- 
loes have taken blue ribbons 
at every fair hes entered 
them. Yours are very much 
like them indeed,’ I conclud- 
cd, looking at the measly lit- 
tle red calves an’ regainin’ 
some of my composure. ‘I— 

“But I didn’t get any fur- 
ther with my explanation. 
Uncle Henry was laughin’. 
Pd never heard him laugh 
before. He went at it like 
he hadn’t laughed since be- 
fore the Reconstruction an’ 
was bent on makin’ up for 
lost time. I knew the joke 
was on me, an’ I had the 
same feelin’ of bein’ caught 
in the act that I had years 
ago when I got fired for 
sandwichin’ a teethin’ ad fol- 
lowin’ a weddin’ notice in 
makin’ up. At the same time 
it made me mad. 

“What’s the joke?’ I broke 
in. An’ when he held up 
long enough to explain that 
a silo was not an animal nor 
the young of an animal, but an 
air-tight bin for picklin’ up green feed, I saw the point. 

“Mary enjoyed the situation almost as much as Uncle 
Henry, an’ at the supper table, she suggested that after 
all it might have been a Poland China silo. 

“The next mornin’ Uncle Henry had to go to Clayville, 
an’ at the last minute Mary thought of somethin’ she 
wanted to get in town, an’ in the shuffle I was left at home. 
As they drove off Uncle Henry shouted back that if I 
got tired waitin’ I might run up Queenie, the saddle mare, 
from the horse lot an’ enjoy a canter across the country. 
Along about ten o’clock I arrived at the conclusion that 
a canter across the country was the one thing which for 
years had been lacking to complete my happiness. I went 
down to the horse lot an’ undertook to run Queenie up to 
the barn. It seemed to be one of Queenie’s days off. She 
didn’t want to go, an’ I raced aroun’ that four-acre lot for 
several minutes before I thought of usin’ force. I threw 
sticks an’ rocks an’ unexpurgated English at her till my 
fightin’ blood was up. Finally I got her into the narrow 
part of the lot an’ shooed her on up the lane an’ into the 
barn. Just as I expected, when I got there she was still 
game an’ didn’t want to be caught out. As I went into 
the stall with the bridle in my hand, she promptly turned 
aroun’, I made a feint an’ fooled her an’ she turned back 
right into my hands. 

“I caught her by the mane just back of her ears, an’ 
she peeled the bark off of that hand against the low ceilin’ 
of the stall, but I wasn’t mindin’ small matters. I had 
the bridle in her mouth an’ over one ear’ an’ as I ducked 
to go under her neck to the other side, you know what 
she done? See that little crinkle there in the top © that 
ear? Well, I had on a stiff brim straw hat at the time 
an’ that fool horse just calmly bit right through that brim 


WHAT AVATARS? 


By DON MARQUIS 
“In Vishnu-land, what avatar ?’’--Browning. 


Perchance the dying gods of earth 

Are destined to another birth, 

And worn-out creeds regain their worth 
In the kindly air of other stars— 

What lords of life and light hold sway some 

In the myriad worlds of the Milky Way? 
What avatars rule Mars? 


What Aphrodites, from the seas 

That lap the plunging Pleiades, 
Arise to spread afar 

The light that flushed the brow of Greece? 
In Mars, what avatar? 


Which million moons are wan with love 
For dull Endymions? 

Which million moons hang tranced above 
Audacious A jalons? 

Does some San Grael lure errants pale 
Through the wastes of yonder star? 

What fables sway the Milky Way? 
In Mars, what avatar? 


When morning skims with crimson wings 
Across the meres of Mercury 

What dreaming memnon wakes and sings 
Of miracles on Mercury? 
What Christs, what avatars, 
Claim Mars? 
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an’ into the top of my ear. I was mad clear down to my 
shoe soles then. I slammed on the bridle an’ led Queenie 
outside to put the saddle on. She cut up terrible durin’ 
the performance, but I soon had the saddle on an’ myself 
in it in spite of her tantrums, an’ off we went for a canter. 


“I'd rode horseback some in my life, but not enough to 
be experienced in the ups an’ downs of it, an’ when Queenie 
began sidlin’ aroun’ it occurred to me that a thump in 
the side was the solution of the situation, an’ it was. By 
the time I’d got my head settin’ flush with my shoulders 
again, I noticed that Queenie wasn’t usin’ the public thor- 
oughfare that led by Uncle Henry’s home. She evidently 
knew a short cut to wherever she was goin’, an’ was anxious 
to get there. I thought from the way shed bow up an’ 
take ’n extra long jump occasionally, that maybe in my 
wrath I’d fastened the girth too tight. I tried to lean 
over an’ see, but that only made her shy the other way, an’ 
I was havin’ about all I could do to stay on anyhow. Just 
then I saw Uncle Henry’s hired man right ahead. He 
seemed to be very enthusiastic about somethin’, an’ when 
I got pretty close to him I saw he had an idiotic grin 
spread out large over his features. 

“ ‘Hey, where you goin’, he yelled at me wavin’ his arms 
right in front of us. 

“<Enjoyin’ a d— canter—git out the way y’fool! says I. 

“What could the blockhead be laughin’ at anyway? Of 
course we were goin’ across fields; that was unusual, but 
I failed to see that it was so all-fired funny. Why I was 
likely to be killed or crippled any minute—fact the odds 
were against me stayin’ on another hundred yards. I won- 
dered if this was Uncle Henry’s idea of a practical joke. 
Queenie was goin’ at a dead run now, an’ she was gettin’ 
pretty badly winded with all her caperin’ an’ cavortin’, but 
she was still game enough to 
vary the monotony with a 
highland fling pretty regular. 
I was stayin’ in the saddle, 
but I don’t claim any of the 
glory. It was due simply to 
a series of miracles. 

“We had come about three 
miles, an’ Id done got to 
where I didn’t care much how 
it ended, when we struck a 
settlement road that led to 
fellow’s _ brick-yard. 
Queenie was goin’ at a steady 
lope, an’ I was so badly shook 
up I didn’t notice what was 
comin’ next until she slowed 
up suddenly, pulled her feet 
out of the sticky clay, made 
another jump an’ stuck. As 
I went over her head I re- 
member hearin’ a rippin’ noise, 
an’ that was the first thing 
I looked for when I got up. 
There was a brass rivet stick- 
in’ up out of the pommel, an’ 
that thing had caught in my 
trousers, about four inches 
from the bottom of my pock- 
et, an’ tore a strip an inch 
wide clean down the length 
of my left trousers leg. I 
looked at Queenie. She was 
standin’ about half-knee deep 
in brick clay, tremblin’ all 
over, with the bridle hangin’ 
down in front. Then I looked 
at myself an’ the joke was 
on me. I had a full-length 
coatin? of clay of uniform 
thickness, down my right side, an’ when I'd take a step 
my left leg’d pop out of the split in my trousers for all 
the world like a jack in the box, then as the other foot’d 
come forward, itd slowly sink back into its place in the 
trouser leg. 

“A pair of rich colored green striped socks I specially 
fancied, heightened the general effect. 

“I took hold of Queenie’s bridle an’ started back towards 
home—walkin’. I couldn’t figger the whole thing out nohow. 
I was mad at myself for imaginin’ I wanted to canter 
anywhere; mad at Uncle Henry for intimatin’ that I'd enjoy 
it, an’ pretty hot at the world in general. Shortly after 
we got back into the main road I heard a wagon comin’, 
but was too busy thinkin’ to pay any “tention till it got 
right at me. ; 

“it was some farmer comin’ from Clayville with his 
whole family. 

“He was grinnin,’ an’ two girls in the back seat was 
gigglin’ for all they was worth. The woman on the front 
seat looked kinder horrified, an’ that more’n anything else 
made me take notice. 


“T must’ve been a sight, with the brim of my hat floppin’ 
down over one ear, an’ that gay tinted leg shootin’ in an’ 
out like a foldin’ machine workin’ a colored supplement, 
an’ my hand all bloody where it struck the rafter in 
the stall. 

“I must’ve passed ’em without speakin’ too, for the 
gigglin’ hushed an’ they was as quiet as the grave after 
I passed. 

“I looked back when I’d limped about a hundred 
yards or so, an’ the wagon had stopped. The man looked 
like he wanted to get out, but the woman was holdin’ him 
back. They was still arguin’ the point as long as I was 


Hosiery 


Be sure that your Hosiery 
is equal to any emergency 
—Hosiery that has the 
REAL STUFF — that will 
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in sight, an’ that made me madder ’n ever. I knew they thought I was crazy, 
an’ I wasn’t in any position to refute the idea. 

“I met Uncle Henry at the front gate, but he got in the first word. 

“*What in Sam Hill you been doin’? he demanded. 

“Tve been enjoyin’ a canter across country, at least I’ve cantered across 
everything in four miles of here except. Higgins’s brick-yard, an’ its no 
thanks to you I’m not dead. You led me to believe that this infernal man- 
eatin’ son of a saw-buck was a gentle saddler an’-— 

“What, Ted! he roared. ‘Why I told you to take Queenie. Ted’s only 
three years this Spring, an’ this is the first time he’s ever had a bit in 
his mouth. I thought you’d know the difference between a three year old 
colt an’ ’n old saddle mare. Are you hurt? 

“As soon as he an’ Mary found out I wasn’t fatally injured they set 
in to laugh. They’d stand off an’ look at me an’ then double up in hysterics. 
When they got tired laughin’ in one key they’d pull out another stop an’ 
begin all over again. 

“Back in them days I used to have a habit of kinder takin’ myself out 
behind the woodshed an’ givin’ myself a jackin’ up, figgeratively speakin, an’ 
sez I to myself: ‘Now Charley, you’ve been slightly demented lately, an’ 
there’s a lucid interval settin’ in. They aint many printers in this state 
that can crawl up to a case an’ empty a stick every time you do, an’ that’s 
your callin’ an’ election. You’re in the wrong font. You’re lower case, ex- 
tended, an’ what you want to do is to get back where you wont show up so 
conspicuous. You don’t reely know a night-bloomin’ cereus from ’n Early 
Flat Dutch turnip. You aint cut out for the farm, an’ you ought to be thankful 
for it, an’ I believe you are—way down in your heart. Now you've got a 
lot of other things to be thankful for—for one thing, that nobody but your- 
self knows just how big a fool you’ve been actin’. You’ve got a good wife 
an’ a good job. Take the first an’ get back to the second as soon as you 
can, an’ leave off the sky-hootin aroun’ over the country plottin’ to fill dead 
men’s shoes while the corpse is still walkin’ aroun’ in ’em.’” 

“But what about the farm?” demanded Shorty, as the narrative seemed 
to be coming to a halt. 

“Oh, we got the farm all right. Wasn’t reely anybody else Uncle Henry 
could ”ve left it to, after I got to thinkin’ about it. He left a letter to me 
too. It read something like this: 


“Dear Charley—It was my original intention to leave my property to 
some worthy charity, and after your visit to me, I decided that charity in 
this case, should certainly begin at home. Besides I suppose I owe you some- 
thing for breaking the colt to saddle. So I have directed in my will that my 
farm and personal property shall go to you, at my death. I thought of in- 
serting a clause making the devise contingent upon your keeping the farm 
intact and managing it yourself, but they would in that event probably set 
my will aside on the ground of insanity. I would suggest that you lease 
the farm and everything with it, in a lump, and continue to live in the city. 

“Your Uncle, HENRY WHITCOMB’ 


“I read it to the force, an’ we all filed out to take a drop an’ turn down 
a glass to the ol’ man’s mem’ry.” 
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E the August number of the Magazine the names of the prize winners and 
those who secured honorable mention in the Second Division of the Photo 
Contest will be announced. , 

In that issue we hope to be able to print the. winning pictures. It may be 
that two issues of the Magazine will be necessary to present all the photo- 
graphs which impressed the judges as being good enough to win prizes or 
hororable mention. 

Originally, it was our intention to publish some of these pictures in the 
present number, but the stories and articles scheduled for the issue made this 
impossible. We are going to set aside ample pace in the next number for 
the contest. 

The task of selecting the winners and honorable mention pictures in the 
two divisions has been far from easy. We felt, when the contest was announced, 
that there were a great many of our readers who were interested in photog- 
raphy as a pastime, but we were not prepared for the great list of entries 
which grew from day to day until the time limit was reached. 

We are certain that no prettier pictures were ever published than those 
which appeared as winners in the First Division, and we are equally as sure 
that the snap-shots entered in the Second Division cannot be excelled. The 
winning contestants certainly caught the spirit of the contest, for they sub- 
mitted pictures of historic places that will prove of genuine interest to all 
of our readers. 

Now, just a word to those who have sent in pictures: All photographs 
have been kept in a perfect filing system, and as soon as the pictures have 
been printed, the originals will be returned to their owners. Contestants have 
been very patient in waiting for the official announcements, and we take this 
occasion to thank them and to assure them that their pictures will soon be 
returned. 

Some of the pictures submitted were of such peculiar interest, that we 
have in mind several little articles which they may illustrate. We considered 
several of the pictures as possessing an interest aside from the strict provisions 
of the contest, and expect to print them in a more appropriate setting. 
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MARTIN EDEN THERMOs 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters 

Martin Eden, a strapping young sailor, while on a San Fran- 
cisco ferry-boat, saves Arthur Morse from an attack by hoodlums. 
Morse, several days later, takes Eden home with him to dinner. 
In the Oakland mansion the scilor 
meets Ruth, young Morse’s sister. 
Martin is uneducated and unambi- 
tious, but after meeting his friend’s 
sister he determines to acquire knowl- 
edge and win to her plane in life. 
He spends his days and nights in 
reading. He undergoes a sort of 
moral revolution. Ruth’s cleanness 
and purity react upon him and he 
feels in his being a growing need to 
be clean. One night, from the second 
balcony of a theater, he sees Ruth in the orchestra circle. While lingering 
at the entrance, hoping to catch another glimpse of his idol, two girls of his 
own class boldly scrape acquaintance with him. Their tawdriness and lack 
of all that he loves in Ruth, affects him with a spiritual nausea. He calls on 
Ruth again and she notes the difference in him. He tells her of his ambition 
to get knowledge and asks her to help him. She catches the impression of 
power in the very groping of his mind, and advises him to go to school; to 
study grammar. Martin’s money gives out, and he joins a _ treasure-seeking 
expedition to the South Seas in order to get the wherewithal to pursue his 
studies at home; he boards with a married sister, wife of a miserly grocer. 
On the voyage he devotes all his spare time to his text-books and becomes 
conscious of the strides he is making in gaining knowledge. Returning home, 
he decides to become an author, and immediately writes several stories which 
he sends to well-known publications. He does not call upon Ruth until he 
has finished this work. He tells her of his new ambition. She tells him he 
needs a thorough education. He decides to try for the high school. He 
fails in everything save grammar. Ruth is deeply disappointed because of 
Martin’s failure. One day Martin~reads some of his sketches to Ruth. She 
is shocked by the coarseness of the subjects, and remonstrates with him. 
Later, in his room, Martin falls into a reverie, and through his brain rushes 
the recollection of his childhood spent in the streets. In his thoughts he 
re-enacts his battles with another boy called ‘‘Cheese-Face’’, and the famous 
fight on the Eighth Street bridge is vividly recalled to him. 


CHAPTER XV (Concluded) 


HERE had been no advantage gained either way. 
“Its anybody’s fight,” Martin heard some one say- 


ing. Then he followed up a feint, right and left, 
was fiercely countered, and felt his cheek laid open to the 
bone. No bare knuckle had done that. He heard mutters 
of amazement at the ghastly damage wrought, and was 
drenched with his own blood. But he gave no sign. He 
became immensely wary, for he was wise with knowledge 
of the low cunning and foul vileness of his kind. He 
watched and waited, until he feigned a wild rush, which he 
stopped midway, for he had seen the glint of metal. 

“Hold up yer hand!” he screamed. “Them’s_ brass 
knuckles, an’ you hit me with ’em!” 

Both gangs surged forward, growling and snarling. In 
a second there would be a free-for-all fight, and he would 
be robbed of his vengeance. He was beside himself. 

“You guys keep out!” he screamed, hoarsely. “Under- 
stand! Say, d’ye understand!” 

They shrank away from him. They were brutes, but he 
was the arch-brute, a thing of terror that towered over 
them and dominated them. 

“This is my scrap, an’ they aint goin’ to be no buttin’ 
in. Gimme them knuckles.” 

Cheese-Face, sobered and a bit frightened, surrendered 
the foul weapon. 

“You passed ”em to him, you Red-Head sneakin’ in 
behind the push there,’ Martin went on, as he tossed the 
knuckles into the water. “I seen you, an’ I was wonderin’ 
what you was up to. If you try anything like that again, 
TIl beat cheh to death. Understand!” 

They fought on, through exhaustion and beyond, to ex- 
haustion immeasurable and inconceivable, until the crowd 
of brutes, its blood-lust sated, terrified by what it saw, 
begged them impartially to cease. And Cheese-Face, ready 
to drop and die, or to stay on his legs and die, a grisly 
monster out of whose features all likeness to Cheese-Face 
had been beaten, wavered and hesitated; but Martin sprang 
in and smashed him again and again. 

Next, after a seeming century or so, with Cheese-Face 
weakening fast, in a mix-up of blows there was a loud 
snap, and Martin’s right arm dropped to his side. It was 
a broken bone. Everybody heard it and knew; and Cheese- 
Face knew, rushing like a tiger in the other’s extremity 
and raining blow on blow. Martin’s gang surged forward 
to interfere. Dazed by the rapid succession of blows, Mar- 
tin warned them back with vile and earnest curses sobbed 
out in ultimate desolation and despair. 

He punched on, with his left hand only, and as he 
punched, doggedly, only half-conscious, as from a remote 
distance he heard murmurs of fear in the gangs, and one 
who said with shaking voice: “This aint a scrap, fellows. 
It’s murder, an’ we ought to stop it.” 

But no one stopped it, and he was glad, punching on 
wearily and endlessly with his one arm, battering away at 
a bloody something before him that was not a face but a 
horror, an oscillating, hideous, gibbering, nameless thing 
that persisted before his wavering vision and would not go 
away. And he punched on, slower and slower, as the last 
shreds of vitality oozed from him, through centuries and 
aeons and enormous lapses of time, until, in a dim way, 
he became aware that the nameless thing was sinking, slowly 
sinking down to the rough board-planking of the bridge. 
And the next moment he was standing over it, staggering 
and swaying on shaky legs, clutching at the air for sup- 
port, and saying in a voice he did not recognize: 

“D’ye want any more? Say, d’ye want any more?” 

He was still saying it, over and over—demanding, en- 
treating, threatening, to know if it wanted any more—when 
he felt the fellows of his gang laying hands on 
him, patting him on the back and trying to 
put his coat on him. And then came a sudden 
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rush of blackness and oblivion. The tin alarm- 
clock on the table ticked on, but Martin Eden, his 
face buried on his arms, did not hear it. He heard 
nothing. He did not think. 
So absolutely had he re-lived 
life that he had fainted just 
as he fainted years before 
on the Eighth Street bridge. 
For a full minute the black- 
ness and the blankness en- 
dured. Then, like one from 
the dead, he sprang upright, eyes flaming, sweat pouring 
down his face, shouting: 

“I licked you, Cheese-Face! It took me eleven years, | 
but I licked you!” i 

His knees were trembling under him, he felt faint, and | 
he staggered back to the bed, sinking down and sitting on | 
the edge of it. He was still in the clutch of the past. He 
looked about the room, perplexed, alarmed, wondering where 
he was, until he caught sight of the pile of manuscripts in 
the corner. Then the wheels of memory slipped ahead 
through four years of time, and he was aware of the pres- 
ent, of the books he had opened and the universe he had | 
won from their pages, of his dreams and ambitions, and 
of his love for a pale wraith of a girl, sensitive and sheltered 
and ethereal, who would die of horror did she witness but 
one moment of what he had just lived through—one moment 
of all the muck of life through which he had waded. 


He arose to his feet and confronted himself in the look- 
ing-glass. 

“And so you arise from the mud, Martin Eden,” he said, 
solemnly. “And you cleanse your eyes in a great bright- 
ness, and thrust your shoulders among the stars, doing 
what all life has done, letting the ‘ape and tiger die’ and 
wresting higher heritage from all powers that be.” 

He looked more closely at himself and laughed. 

“A bit of hysteria and melodrama, eh?” he queried. 
“Well, never mind. You licked Cheese-Face, and you'll 
lick the editors if it takes twice eleven years to do it in. 
You can’s stop here. You've got to go on. It’s to a finish, | 
you know.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


HE alarm-clock went off, jerking Martin out of sleep 
with a suddenness that would have given headache to 
one with less splendid constitution. Though he slept 
soundly, he awoke instantly, like a cat, and he awoke eagerly, 
glad that the five hours of unconsciousness were gone. He 
hated the oblivion of sleep. There was too much to do, too 
much of life to live. He grudged every moment of life 
sleep robbed him of, and before the clock had ceased its 
clattering he was head and ears in the wash-basin and 
thrilling to the cold bite of the water. 

But he did not follow his regular programme. There 
was no unfinished story waiting his hand, no new story de- 
manding articulation. He had studied late, and it was 
nearly time for breakfast. He tried to read a chapter in 
Fiske, but his brain was restless and he closed the book. 
To-day witnessed the beginning of the new battle, wherein 
for some time there would be no writing. He was aware 
of a sadness akin to that with which one leaves home and 
family. He looked at the manuscripts in the corner. That 
was it. He was going away from them, his pitiful, dishon- 
ored children that were welcome nowhere. He went over 
and began to rummage among them, reading snatches here 
and there, his favorite portions. “The Pot” he honored with 
reading aloud, as he did “Adventure”. “Joy”, his latest- 
born, completed the day before and tossed into the corner 
for lack of stamps, won his keenest approbation. 

“I can’t understand,’ he murmured. “Or maybe it’s 
the editors who can’t understand. There’s nothing wrong 
with that. They publish worse every month. Everything 
they publish is worse—nearly everything, anyway.” 

After breakfast he put the typewriter in its case and 
carried it down into Oakland. 

“T owe a month on it,” he told the clerk in the store. 
“But you tell the manager I’m going to work and that I'll 
be in in a month or so and straighten up.” 

He crossed on the ferry to San Francisco and made his 
way to an employment office. “Any kind of work, no trade,” 
he told the agent; and was interrupted by a new-comer, 
dressed rather foppishly, as some workingmen dress who 
have instincts for finer things. The agent shook his head 
despondently. 

“Nothin’ doin’, eh?” said the other. “Well, I got to get 
somebody to-day.” 

He turned and stared at Martin, and Martin, staring 
back, noted the puffed and discolored face, handsome and 
weak, and knew that he had been making a night of it. 

“Lookin? for a job?” the other queried. “What can 
you do?” 

“Hard labor, sailorizing, run a typewriter, no shorthand, 
can sit on a horse, willing to do anything and tackle any- 
thing,” was the answer. 

The other nodded. 

“Sounds good to me. My name’s Dawson, Joe Dawson, 
an’ I’m tryin’ to scare up a laundryman.” 

“Too much for me.” Martin caught an 
amusing glimpse of himself ironing flutfy 
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white things that women wear. But he had taken a liking to the other, and he 
added: “I might do the plain washing. I learned that much at sea.” 
Joe Dawson thought visibly for a moment. 
“Look here, let’s get together an’ frame it up. Willin’ to listen?” | 
Martin nodded. | 
“This is a small laundry, up country, belongs to Shelly Hot Springs,—hotel, | 
| you know. Two men do the work, boss and assistant. I’m the boss. You don’t | 
| work for me, but you work under me. Think you’d be willin’ to learn?” | 


Martin paused to think. The prospect was alluring. A few months of it, 
and he would have time to himself to study. He could work hard and study hard. | 
“Good grub an’ a room to yourself,” Joe said. | 


“Can’t. Owe it to my sister.’ 

Joe whistled a long, perplexed whistle, and racked his brains to little purpose. 

“Tve got the price of the drinks,” he said, desperately. 
mebbe we'll cook up something.” 

Martin declined. 

“Water-wagon ?” 

This time Martin nodded, and Joe lamented, “Wish I was.” 

“But I somehow just can’t,” he said in extenuation. “After I ben workin’ 
like h— all week I just got to booze up. If I didn’t, I’d cut my throat or burn 


up the premises. But I’m glad you’re on the wagon. Stay with it.” 


Martin knew of the enormous gulf between him and this man—the gulf the THE RIFLE THAT WILL STOP HIM 
| 


books had made; but he found no difficulty in crossing back over that gulf. He : : 
had lived all his life in the working-class world, and the camaraderie of labor | bate SS spit babe amp 
was second nature with him. He solved the difficulty of transportation that | the first choice of experienced-taught big-game hunters, who, when armed with 
was too much for the other’s aching head. He would send his trunk up to Shelly them, consider daring a pleasure and danger a farce. Winchester Rifles are 
Hot Springs on Joe’s ticket. As for himself, there was his wheel. It A made in ten different models and in all desirable calibers from .22 to .50. From 
seventy miles, and he could ride it on Sunday and be ready for work Monday | them ’tis easy to select a rifle suitable for hunting any animal, be it a spire 
morning. In the meantime he would go home and pack up. There was no | or the armor-skinned rhino. A catalogue describing = hrapa i ens 

one to say good-by to. Ruth and her whole family were spending the long ammunition will be gladly sent free to any one upon receipt of name an ë 
Summer in the Sierras, at Lake Tahoe. 


He arrived at Shelly Hot Springs, tired and dusty, on Sunday night. Joe 


That settled it. A room to himself where he could burn the midnight oil | -a 
unmolested. 7 
“But you work like h—,” the other added. a 
Martin caressed his swelling shoulder-muscles significantly. “That came ies 
| from hard work.” ’ 
| “Then let’s get to it.” Joe held his hand to his aching head for a moment. Kal | 
| “Gee, but it’s a stem-winder. . . . Can hardly see. Here’s the frame-up. The “a 
j wages for two is a hundred and board. I’ve ben drawin’ down sixty, the second iz 
man forty. But he knew the biz. You’re green. If I break you in, I'll be doing 
plenty of your work at first. Suppose you begin at thirty, an’ work up to the 
forty. TIl play fair. Just as soon as you can do your share you get the forty.” | ‘ 
“Tl go you,” Martin announced, stretching out his hand, which the other 
shook. “Any advance?—for railroad ticket and extras?” 
“I blew it in,” was Joe’s sad answer, with another reach at his head. “Al N 
I got is a return ticket.” js 
. “And I’m broke—when I pay my board.” 4 
“Jump it,” Joe advised. 
| 


“Come on, an’ 
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greeted him exuberantly. With a wet towel about his aching brow, he had [WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
been at work all day ; | 

“Part of last week’s washin’ mounted up, me bein’ away to get you,” he.| 
explained. “Your box arrived all right. Its in your room. But its a h— of 
a thing to call a trunk. An’ what’s in it? Gold bricks?” 

Joe sat on the bed, while Martin unpacked. The box was a packing-case 
for breakfast-food, and Mr. Higginbotham had charged him half a dollar for 
it. Two rope handles, nailed on by Martin, had technically transformed it 
into a trunk eligible for the baggage-car. Joe watched, with bulging eyes, a 
few shirts and several changes of underclothes come out of the box, followed 
by books, and more books. 

“Books clean to the bottom?” he asked. 
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“No,” was the answer. “I used to chase a lot before I tackled the books. 
But since then there’s no time.” 

“And there wont be any time here. All you can do is work an’ sleep.” 

Martin thought of his five hours’ sleep a night, and smiled. The room was 
situated over the laundry and was in the same building with the engine that 
pumped water, made electricity, and ran the laundry machinery. The engineer, 
who occupied the adjoining room, dropped in to meet the new hand and 
helped Martin to rig up an electric bulb, on an extension wire, so that it 
traveled along a stretched cord from over the table to the bed. 


The next morning, at quarter past six, Martin was routed out for a quarter- 
to-seven breakfast. There happened to be a bath-tub for the servants in the 
laundry building, and he electrified Joe by taking a cold bath. 

“Gee, but you’re a hummer,” Joe announced, as they sat down to break- 
fast in a corner of the hotel kitchen. 

With them was the engineer, the gardener, and the assistant gardener, and 
two or three men from the stable. They ate hurriedly and gloomily, but with 
little conversation, and as Martin ate and listened he realized how far he had 
traveled from their status. Their small mental caliber was depressing to him, 
and he was anxious to get away from them. So he bolted his breakfast, a 
sickly, sloppy affair, as rapidly as they, and heaved a sigh of relief when he 
passed out through the kitchen door. 

It was a perfectly appointed, small steam laundry, wherein the most mod- 
ern machinery did everything that was possible for machinery to do. Martin, 
after a few instuctions, sorted the great heaps of soiled clothes, while Joe 
Started the washer and made up fresh supplies of soft-soap, compounded of 
biting chemicals that compelled him to swathe his mouth and nostrils and eyes 
in bath-towels till he resembled a mummy. Finishing the sorting, Martin lent a 
hand in wringing the clothes. This was done by dumping them into a spinning 
receptacle that went at a rate of a few thousand revolutions a minute, tearing 
the water from the clothes by centrifugal force. Then Martin began to alter- 
nate between the dryer and the wringer, between times “shaking out” socks and 
Stockings. By the afternoon, one feeding and one stacking up, they were run- 
ning socks and stockings through the mangle while the irons were heating. 
Then it was hot irons and underclothes till six o’clock, at which time Joe shook 
his head dubiously. “Way behind,” he said. “Got to work after supper.” 

And after supper they worked until. ten o’clock, under the blazing electric 
lights, until the last piece of underclothing was ironed and folded away in the 
distributing room. It was a hot California night, and though the windows were 
thrown wide, the room, with its red-hot ironing-stove, was a furnace. Martin 
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and Joe, down to undershirts, bare armed, sweated and 
panted for air. 

“Like trimming cargo in the tropics,” Martin said, when 
they went upstairs. 

“You'll do,” Joe answered. “You take hold like a good 
fellow. If you keep up the pace, you'll be on thirty dollars 
only one month. The second month you'll be gettin’ your forty. 
But don’t tell me you never ironed before. I know better.” 

“Never ironed a rag in my life, honestly, until to-day,” 
Martin protested. 

He was surprised at his weariness when he got into his 
room, forgetful of the fact that he had been on his feet and 
working without let-up for fourteen hours. He set the alarm 
at six, and measured back five hours to one o’clock. He could 
read until then. Slipping off his shoes, to ease his swollen 
feet, he sat down at the table with his books. He opened 
Fiske, where he had left off two days before, and began to 
read. But he found trouble with the first paragraph and 
began to read it through a second time. Then he awoke, in 
pain from his stiffened muscles and chilled by the mountain 
wind that had begun to blow in through the window. He 
looked at the clock. It marked two, He had been asleep 
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the right hand dipped into the starch—starch so hot that, in 
order to wring it out, their hands had to be thrust, and 
thrust continually, into a bucket of cold water. And that 
night they worked till half-past ten, dipping “fancy starch” 
—all the frilled and airy delicate wear of ladies. 

“Me for the tropics and no clothes,” Martin laughed. 

“And me out of a job,” Joe answered, seriously. “I don’t 
know nothin’ but laundrying.” 

“And you know it well.” 

“I ought to. Began in the Contra Costa in Oakland when 
I was eleven, shakin’ out from the mangle. That was eighteen 
years ago, an’ I’ve never done a tap of anything else. But 
this job is the fiercest I ever had. Ought to be one more 
man on it at least. We work to-morrow night. Always run 
the mangle Wednesday nights—collars an’ cuffs.” 

Martin set his alarm, drew up to the table, and opened 
Fiske. He did not finish the first paragraph. The lines 
blurred and ran together and his head nodded. He walked 
up and down, batting his head savagely with his fists, but he 
could not conquer the numbness of sleep. He propped the 
book before him, and propped his eyelids with his fingers, 
and fell asleep with his eyes wide open. Then he surren- 


“Books clean to the bottom?” he asked 


four hours. He pulled off his clothes and crawled into bed, 
where he was asleep the moment after his head touched the 
pillow. Tuesday was a day of similar unremitting toil. The 
speed with which Joe worked won Martin’s admiration. Joe 
was a demon for work. He was keyed up to concert pitch, and 
there was never a moment in the long day when he was not 
fighting for moments. He concentrated himself upon his work 
and upon how to save time, pointing out to Martin where he 
did in five motions what could be done in three, or in three 
motions what could be done in two. “Elimination of waste 
motion,” Martin phrased it as he watched and patterned after. 
He was a good workman himself, quick and deft, and it had 
always been a point of pride with him that no man should do 
any of his work for him or outwork him. As a result, he 
concentrated with a similar singleness of purpose, greedily 
snapping up the hints and suggestions thrown out by his 
working mate. He “rubbed out” collars and cuffs, rubbing 
the starch out from between the double thicknesses of linen 
so that there would be no blisters when it came to the iron- 
ing, and doing it at a pace that elicited Joe’s praise. 

There was never an interval when something was not at 
hand to be done. Joe waited for nothing, waited on nothing, 
and went on the jump from task to task. They starched two 
hundred white shirts, with a single gathering movement seiz- 
ing a shirt so that the wristbands, neckband, yoke, and 
bosom protruded beyond the circling right hand. At the 
same moment the left hand held up the body of the shirt so 
that it would not enter the starch, and at the same moment 


dered, and, scarcely conscious of what he did, got off his 
clothes and into bed. He slept seven hours of heavy, animal- 
like sleep, and awoke by the alarm, feeling that he had not 
had enough. 

“Doin’ much readin’?” Joe asked. Martin shook his head. 

“Never mind. We got to run the mangle to-night, but 
Thursday we'll knock off at six. That'll give you a chance.” 

Martin washed woolens that day, by hand, in a large 
barrel, with strong soft-soap, by means of a hub from a 
wagon wheel, mounted on a plunger-pole that was attached 
to a spring-pole overhead, 

“My invention,” Joe said, proudly. “Beats a wash-board 
an’ your knuckles, and, besides, it saves at least fifteen min- 
utes in the week, an’ fifteen minutes aint to be sneezed at 
in this shebang.” 

Running the collars and cuffs through the mangle was 
also Joe’s idea. That night, while they toiled on under the | 
electric lights, he explained it. 

“Something no laundry ever does, except this one. An’ I 
got to do it if I'm goin’ to get done Saturday afternoon at 
three o’clock. But I know how, an’ that’s the difference. 
Got to have right heat, right pressure, and run ’em through 
three times. Look at that!” He held a cuff aloft. “Couldn't 
do it better by hand or on a tiler.” : 

Thursday, Joe was in a rage. A bundle of extra “fancy 
starch” had come in. 

“I'm goin’ to quit,’ he announced. “I wont stand for 
it I’m goin’ to quit it cold. What's the good of me workin’ 
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like a slave all week, a-savin’ minutes, an’ them a-comin’ an’ ringin’ in fancy 
starch extras on me? This is a free country, an’ I’m goin’ to tell that fat Dutch- 
man what I think of him. An’ I wont tell ’m in French. Plain United States 
is good enough for me. Him a-ringin’ in fancy starch extras! 

“We got to work to-night,” he said the next moment, reversing his judgment | 


and surrendering to fate. 
And Martin did no reading that night. He had seen no daily paper all 


week, and, strangely to him, felt no desire to see one. He was not interested in 
the news. He was too tired and jaded to be interested in anything, though he 
planned to leave Saturday afternoon, if they finished at three, and ride on his 
wheel to Oakland. It was seventy miles, and the same distance back on Sunday 
afternoon would leave him anything but rested for the second week’s work. It 
would have been easier to go on the train, but the round trip was two dollars 
and a half, and he was intent on saving money. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ARTIN learned to do many things. In the course of the first week, in one 
M afternoon, he and Joe accouted for the two hundred white shirts. Joe 
ran the tiler, a machine wherein a hot iron was hooked on a steel spring which 
furnished the pressure. But this means he ironed the yoke, wristbands, and 
neckband, setting the latter at right angles to the shirt, and put the glossy finish 


on the bosom. As fast as he finished them, he flung the shirts on a rack be- 
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consisted of ironing all the unstarched portions of the shirts. 

It was exhausting work, carried on, hour after hour, at top speed. Out on 
the broad verandas of the hotel, men and women, in cool white, sipped iced 
drinks and kept their circulation down. But in the laundry the air was sizzling. 
The huge stove roared red hot and white hot, while the irons, moving over the 
damp cloth, sent up clouds of steam. The heat of these irons was different from 
that used by housewives. An iron that stood the ordinary test of a wet finger 
was too cold for Joe and Martin, and such test was useless. They went wholly 
by holding the irons close to their cheeks, gauging the heat by some secret 
mental process that Martin admired but could not understand. When the fresh 
irons proved too hot, they hooked them on iron rods and dipped them into cold 
water. This again required a precise and subtle judgment. A fraction of a sec- 
ond too long in the water, and the fine and silken edge of the proper heat was 
lost, and Martin found time to marvel at the accuracy he developed—an auto- 
matic accuracy, founded upon criteria that were machine-like and unerring. 

But there was little time in which to marvel. All Martin’s consciousness was 
concentrated in the work. Ceaselessly active, head and hand, an intelligent ma- 
chine, all that constituted him a man was devoted to furnishing that intelligence. 
There was no room in his brain for the universe and its mighty problems. All 
the broad and spacious corridors of his mind were closed and hermetically 
sealed. The echoing chamber of his soul was a narrow room, a conning tower, 
whence was directed his arm and his muscles, his ten nimble fingers, and the 
swift-moving iron along its steaming path in broad, sweeping strokes, just so 
many strokes and no more, just so far with each stroke and not a fraction of 
an inch farther, rushing along interminable sleeves, sides and backs, and tossing 
the finished shirts, without rumpling, upon the receiving frame. And even 
as his hurrying soul tossed, it was reaching for another shirt. This went on, 
hour after hour, while outside all the world swooned under the overhead Cali- 
fornia sun. But there was no swooning in that superheated room. 
guests on the verandas needed clean linen. 

The sweat poured from Martin. He drank enormous quantities of water, 
but so great was the heat of the day and of his exertions, that the water sluiced 
through the interstices of his flesh and out at, all his pores. Always, at sea, 
except at rare intervals, the work he performed had given him ample oppor- 
tunity to commune with himself. The master of the ship had been lord of 
Martin’s time; but here, the manager of the hotel was lord of Martin’s thoughts 
as well. He had no thoughts save for the nerve-racking, body-destroying toil. 
Outside of that, it was impossible to think. He did not know that he loved 
Ruth. 


her. 


munition. 


The cool 


She did not even exist, for his driven soul had no time to remember 
It was only when he crawled to bed at night, or to breakfast in the morn- 
ing, that she asserted herslf to him in fleeting memories. 

“This is h—, aint it?” Joe remarked once. 

Martin nodded, but felt a rasp of irritation. The statement had been obvious 
and unnecessary. They did not talk while they worked. Conversation threw 
them out of their stride, as it did this time, compelling Martin to miss a stroke 
of his iron and to make two extra motions before he caught his stride again. 

On Friday morning the washer ran. Twice a week they had to put through | 
hotel linen, the sheets, pillow-slips, spreads, table-cloths, and napkins. This 
finished, they buckled down to “fancy starch”. It was slow work, fastidious 
and delicate, and Martin did not learn it so rapidly. Besides, he could not 
take chances. Mistakes were disastrous. “See that,” Joe said, holding up a 
filmy corset-cover that he could have crumpled from view in one hand. “Scorch 
that an’ it’s twenty dollars out of your wages.” 

So Martin did not scorch that, and eased down on his muscular tension, 
though nervous tension rose higher than ever, and he listened sympathetically to 
the other’s blasphemies as he toiled and suffered over the beautiful things that 
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was Martin’s nightmare, and it was Joe’s, too. It was “fancy starch” that 
robbed them of their hard-won minutes. They toiled at it all day. At seven in 
the evening they broke off to run the hotel linen through the mangle. At ten 
o’clock, while the hotel guests slept, the two laundrymen sweated on at “fancy 
starch” till midnight, till one, till two. At half-past two they knocked off. 

Saturday morning it was “fancy starch”, and odds and ends, and at three 
in the afternoon the week’s work was done. 

“You aint a-goin’ to ride them seventy miles into Oakland on top of this?” 
Joe demanded, as they sat on the stairs and took a triumphant smoke. 

“Got to,” was the answer. 

“What are you goin’ for?—a girl?” | 

“No; to save two and a half on the railroad ticket. I want to renew some 
books at the library.” 

“Why don’t you send em down an’ up by express? 
quarter each way.” Martin considered it. 

“An’ take a rest to-morrow,” the other urged. “You need it. I know I do. 
I'm plumb tuckered out.” 

He looked it. Indomitable, never resting, fighting for seconds and minutes 
all week, circumventing delays and crushing down obstacles, a fount of restless 
energy, a high-driven human motor, a demon for work, now that he had accom- 
plished the week’s task he was in a state of collapse. He was worn and hag- 
gard, and his handsome face drooped in lean exhaustion. He puffed his 
cigarette spiritlessly, and his voice was peculiarly dead and monotonous. All 
the snap and fire had gone out of him. His triumph seemed a sorry one. 


(To Be Continued) i 
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Scout Cars Spin Through South 
on Good Roads Mission 


mew TITUTION 
VEORGIA GOOD ROADS 
‘5000 AUTO CONTEST ” 


Atlanta “Constitution’s’ Good Roads Scout Car 
From left to right: E. W. Gans, agent White Steamer Co.; Roby Robinson, business manager the “Consti- 
tution’’; Clark Howell, editor the “Constitution” and head of the Georgia Good Roads organization; 
Edward H. Inman, president Fulton County Automobile Club 


HE South is ablaze with good roads enthusi- 
asm. The spark struck by the newspapers 
and fanned by auto owners has started the 
conflagration and all Dixie is talking good 

roads, thinking good roads and, most important of 
all, BUILDING GOOD 
ROADS. How the move- 
ment was begun with the 
announcement of the New- 


WHITE STERNER PETER 


By PERCY H. WHITING 


railroad touch it at 
only a few points. 
With traffic on the 
Georgia Railroad 
blocked, automobiles 
furnished the only 
possible method of 
delivering papers 
and mail into this 
strip of Georgia. 
The first regular 
trip was made by a 
Lambert car, carry- 
ing Atlanta Consti- 
tutions. The follow- 
ing afternoon Jour- 
nals went out on a 
Rapid truck and 
Georgians on a Max- 
well; the day after 
the White Steamers 
cornered the paper- 
delivery market and 
as long as the strike 
lasted they plowed 
and wallowed in the 
mud and water along 
the route delivering 
papers and mail to flood- and strike-bound Georgians. 
Perhaps no more severe test of the ability of auto- 
mobiles to run steadily through mud and water has 
been made since the New-York-to-Pittsburg run of 
prehistoric days. From the day the strike started 
until it ended, one week 
later, autos furnished the 
only connecting link be- 
tween the strike territory 


Edward P. Chalfant, manager of the American 
Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 
has recently resigned his position to go with the 
Packard Company and will be located at the Detroit 
factory, as assistant to the president. 

“Ned” Chalfant is a former Atlantan, and has been 
well known in the Southland since bicycling days. 
He was one of the first and one of the most en- 
thusiastic of riders and gave up the two-wheeled 
steed for the automobile with real reluctance. Since 
he has been in the motor-making world he has risen 
to the very top. 
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A rumor comes from Biltmore, N. C., that George 
Vanderbilt will open his wonderful estate to auto- 
mobilists, giving them the use of fully sixty miles 
of perfect road. If this is true, the little town of 
Biltmore will prove a magnet for automobiles from 
all parts of the country, for no city in the country 
will then be able to offer more beautiful drives or 
better roads. This talk followed the purchase by 
Mr. Vanderbilt of a Chalmers-Detroit “30”. 

If Mr. Vanderbilt does open Biltmore to autoists 
he will establish a precedent which it is but natural 
to suppose will be followed by owners of other large 
and beautiful estates. There are many such in 
various parts of the country, and to have their drive- 
ways given over to the pleasure of automobilists will 
bring a feeling of genuine delight to those who are 
in a position to profit by the new order of things. 

Heretofore the beauties of these lovely private 
parks have been for the eyes of the owners and their 
friends only, and to extend this enjoyment to out- 
siders would prove an act of real public interest. 

Biltmore is far and away one of the loveliest large 
private estates in the South, and if autoists are per- 


York-to-Atlanta good roads and endurance event has 
already been told in this Magazine. 


and the outside world. No more remarkable example 
of automobile reliability has been presented since 
machines weré first introduced into the South. And 


mitted to drive over its fine roads they should so 
conduct themselves as to speed as will not result 


The second step was the announcement by the At- 
lanta Constitution of eight endurance runs, from eight 
different points in Georgia. All of 
these runs will end in Atlanta and 
the competing cars will reach that 
city a day or two before the big 
national automobile show of the 
South opens its doors there. 

The Constitution offered $2,500 
to start the prize list and then 
Georgia counties almost fell over 
each other in an attempt to swell 
the prize list. It mounted to $10,000 
in a flash and may go higher before 
the race is run. 

The second step in getting the 
contest on the right basis was the 
organization of the Georgia Good 
Roads Automobile Association. This 
was done at a meeting in Macon, 
and Clark Howell, editor of the 
Constitution, was put at the head 
of the organization and Georgians of 
prominence were in the other official 
positions. 

After the announcements of the x 
1wo 一 New-York-to-Atlanta and the 
All-Georgia—contests came such a flurry of good 
roads meetings and rallys as the South never saw 
before. Georgia has been the storm center, but in 
the neighboring states the movement has been felt 
and it is spreading so rapidly that soon the whole 
South will be involved. 
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When the firemen’s strike on the Georgia road tied 
up this whole system, from Atlanta to Augusta and 
on all of its branches, as completely as though the 
track had been torn up, automobiles were called into 
service to carry the mail and to deliver papers. 

Now within the last year automobiles have been 
fairly well tested in the South, but this delivery of 
mail and papers during the Georgia Railroad strike 
was the acid test. Through the week that the auto- 
mobiles acted as substitutes for Georgia trains it 
was wet beyond measure. Roads which were good 
in ordinary weather were ribbons of red, clinging 
mud; those at low, moist points were incipient rivers, 
the streams were full of water and one which the 
paper-delivery cars passed through daily was thirty- 
five or forty feet wide and water stood for a hun- 
dred feet in the approaches. 

Over roads like these automobiles were called on 
to carry papers, mail and even supplies to the strike- 
bound territory along the Georgia road. 

Except for the automobiles this territory was truly 
isolated. No trolley lines run into it; other lines of 


they stood the test. 


Atlanta “Journal” and New York “Herald” Scout cass meeting in Virginia 


While Savannah is fighting to get a race to run 
on its course, Atlanta is having a course made to 
run races over. 

Capitalists of that city who are at the same time 
automobilists, began quietly getting options on suit- 
able land late in the Spring; and, toward the latter 
part of May, had secured a big tract, bought the 

land and early in June started 
on laying out the track and 
building the grand-stands. 

The track will be two miles 
in length and is about six 
miles from Atlanta. It will 
be a dirt track, sharply bank- 
ed and well adapted to the 
needs of automobile races. A 
grand-stand which will seat 
40,000 people will be built at 
a point commanding an ex- 
cellent view of the whole 
course. 

The contractors have agreed 
to forfeit $50,000 in case the 
work is not fimished by Octo- 
ber 15th, and a race meeting 
will be held during “auto 
show week”. 

This is evidence of what At- 
lantans purpose doing to ad- 
vance the auto in this section. 


in a curtailment of the privileges of the place. 

Biltmore is right in the heart of one of the most 
picturesque parts of the country, 
and its owner has but enhanced its 
natural charms by adding to Na- 
ture’s handiwork the art of the 
landscape gardener. 

With this great beauty spot free 
to all and easy of access, it is not 
difficult to imagine Biltmore a ver- 
itable mecca for automobilists and 
their friends. 


2 


The good roads movement which 
has reached the point where the gen- 
eral public is deeply interested and 
lending a hand to its success, has the 
automobile to thank for much of the 
work that is being done to bring the 
highways of the South to a point of 
excellence not exceeded by any sec- 
tion of the Union. 

Nowhere has the movement met 
with discouragement. On the con- 
trary, the farmers, county and city 
authorities and the business men 
generally are putting their shoulders to the wheel, 
and the result will be a net-work of splendid roads, 

For a long time the South has been in great need 
of good roads, and now she is awakening to the fact 
that the need can be met. 

The autoist is not the only one benefited by the 
movement. 


Scout car taking its morning plunge in a creek 
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How General Sherman Put a Confederate 


In Command of Federal Soldiers 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


fifty years ago, I distinctly remember the sensation created when marching 
these men up and down the streets of Milledgeville, amid the jeers and 
cheers of the Yankee soldiers as they would cry out to my squad, “hep, hep, 
hep”, at each step. These men had to be relieved from duty twice a day 
with a fresh squad and to me was delegated the duty of marching them to 
and from relief. To their credit be it said that these men rendered faithful 
service and obeyed my every command. 

General Hawley’s headquarters was in Governor Brown’s office in the old 
Capitol building, directly opposite the State Library. One afternoon, visiting 
his office, I noticed a great many soldiers in the Library destroying the books. 
After mutilating them with their knives or swords, they would make a pile 
of the books and set fire to them. As I came up General Hawley was standing 
looking on. Seeing me greatly. troubled as I witnessed such wanton destruc- 
tion, he asked me if there was any book in the lot I wantéd. If so, he’d pick 
it out and give it to me. I asked him if he would allow me to take what 
books I wanted. To this he readily assented. I called my man, and he and I 
hauled three loads of books, when Hawley said: 

“Doctor, Pll not put you to all this trouble. TIl place you in possession. 
Take the whole library and do what you please with it.” 

Thanking him, I said: 

“General, I am powerless and cannot stop these men. I cannot keep 
them out, unless you give me some more men to guard the place as at the 
hospital. Or,” I suggested, “may I not take two of my men from the hos- 
pital guard and place them here?” 

To this he said: 

“No, sir, Pll give you two extra men day and night, only you must come 
twice a day and once at night to see that these men do their duty, and 
when we are gone the books are yours to do as you please with them.” 

As long as Sherman’s army remained in Milledgeville, Provost Marshal 
Hawley furnished me day and night with guards to protect the library. So 
far as I know, not another book of the Georgia State Library was ever de- 
stroyed by Sherman’s soldiers. From that day to this I have felt a perhaps 
pardonable pride that I was humbly instrumental in saving Georgia thousands 
of volumes of rare and valuable books and many papers, the most of which, 
doubtless could never have been replaced. 

Upon leaving the town, General Sherman gave me charge of twenty-eight 
of his sick soldiers, at the same time authorizing me to draw upon his dif- 
ferent departments for whatever I might need for their comfort, and for my 
own men. He left with me a ten-gallon keg of old rye whiskey, which I 
afterwards learned was the property of my old friend, Frank Huson, pro- 
prietor of the hotel. Just before leaving Milledgeville, Huson called in his 
confidential waiter and buried the keg some ten feet deep in the basement 
of the hotel. Upon Sherman’s coming into Milledgeville, this negro resur- 
rected the whiskey and presented it to the general. As soon as Huson re- 
turned, I gave him back his whiskey, for which to the day of his death, Huson 
never ceased to thank me. 

I asked General Sherman what I should do with these soldiers of his, 
should they get well. In a brusque manner he replied: 

“If they die, bury them with your men, showing no difference between 
them—for death levels all distinctions. If they get well, send them to prison. 
Send them to Andersonville, of course. They are nothing but prisoners of 
war, and what else can you do with them? Thats what Id do with your 
men, if I had them.” 

It happened that within a month all these Yankee soldiers got well, and 
I sent them in a body to Andersonville. Before leaving they filed into my 
office under guard, to bid me good-by. Each one in person thanked me for 
attention given. 

Early the next morning Sherman’s army left Milledgeville. I kept on 
duty the full detail for guarding the hospital and library, till the very last 
Union soldier had crossed the bridge over the Oconee River, half a mile away. 
Then I went with them to the river and saw them cross, just about ten 
minutes before the rear guard fired the bridge. About this time General 
Joe Wheeler’s men rushed into the town, and the good people went wild with 
joy at seeing the gray coats again upon the scene. 

The last official act of Governor Brown before leaving Milledgeville, on 
Saturday afternoon, November the 19th, was to require the Penitentiary con- 
victs to aid Quartermaster-General Foster in getting upon the railroad train 
all stores possible, belonging to the State. By this one act, General Foster 
and Governor Brown saved the State property approximately a half-million 
dollars in value. After this he formed these men into a military company, 
appointing the celebrated burglar and skillful physician, Doctor Roberst their 
captain commanding. In a patriotic speech Governor Brown very touchingly 
impressed upon them the fact of their being pardoned and fully restored to 
citizenship. He reminded them of their duties as Southern patriots, especially 
to the State of Georgia. Then each man’s name was called and the Governor 
pardoned him. 
of the war, very few deserting. 

During their occupancy of Milledgeville, Sherman’s men had rich times. 


| 


| 


| 


To the credit of these men, they served faithfully to the end | 


Repairing to the Hall of Representatives, and finding the papers all lying around | 


loose, as the members left them on the foregoing Friday, a mock legislature 
was at once organized, which passed various and sundry resolutions. One 
was to declare “All connections heretofore existing between ‘the Empire State 
of the South’ and the other states of the Union to be null and void, and to 
cease at once to be of any effect.” They also passed, all standing, by unanimous 
vote a resolution “of deep sympathy and universal respect for Joseph Emer- 
son Brown, late Governor of Georgia, now departed.” Many speeches were 
made. There was quite a flow of oratory in which was displayed a wonderful 
knowledge of Georgia history. One speaker especially evinced great famil- 
iarity with the life and history of Joe Brown, They then adjourned agrecing 
to meet to attend “Joe Brown’s funeral”. In the meantime they had found 
Joe Brown’s pikes, and arming themselves with these, they formed a pro- 
cession, arms reversed, marching to the tap of the funeral drum through 
the main streets. Stopping at the Baptist church, of which Joe Brown was 
a member, they there stacked their arms a la militaire and listened to a very 
pathetic funeral discourse. Although nearly fifty years ago, the sound of the 
drum in funeral dirge as tapped by Sherman’s men as they marched through 
Milledgeville with Joe Brown’s pikes reversed, is one of my most distinct 
recollections of the incidents of those sad, yet thrilling days. 
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TELEPHONE 


Pa Tort ke etn 


An American’s sense of projecting 
himself far beyond the skies and hills of 
his forefathers is largely responsible for 
his self-assurance—for his mental vigor 
and the progress which this has meant. 


The Sixth Sense—the sense of pro- 
jection—is due to the telephone. Itis due 
to the Bell telephone system which at any 
instant conveys his personality, if not his 
person, to any part of the country. It 
carries his voice with directness to the ear 
of the person wanted. Carries it with its 
tone qualitiesand inflections—things which 
are vital to the expression of personality. 


Bell telephone service is more than a 
mere carrier of messages. It isa system 
of sensitive wire nerves, carrying the 
perception-message to the nerve centre 
and the return message simultaneously. 
It is the only means of communication 
which thus carries the message and the 
answer instantly. While you are pro- 
jecting your personality—the strength of 


your individuality, to the distant point, 
the party at the other end is projecting 
his personality, at the same instant and 
by the same means, to you. 


You are virtually in two places at once. 


Though this service is in a class by 
itself, the Bell telephone has no fight with 
the other public utilities. Its usefulness 
is dove-tailed into all other utilities. 
Each of the others is unquestionably made 
more effective by the Bell telephone. 


A telegram is delivered from receiving 
office to house by felephone. The more 
people telegraph, the more they fele- 
Phone. The more people travel, the 
more they felephone. The more ener- 
getically a man pursues business of any 
kind, the more he needs and uses the 
telephone. 


The universal Bell telephone gives 
every other utility an added usefulness. It 
provides the Nation with its Sixth Sense. 


A business man has one important arm of his business 
paralyzed if he does not have a Long Distance Tele- 


Phone at his elbow. 


It extends his personality to its 


fullest limitations—applies the multiplication table 


to his business possibilities. 


It keeps things moving. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 


Features of the August Issue 


Keeping in mind the hot weather that is due about the time the Magazine 
will reach its readers, the August number has been designed with a view to 
satisfying those who find enjoyment in entertaining fiction and timely articles. 
We think it will be just about the best number that has ever come from our 
presses; and we are confident you'll agree with us when you have an oppor- 


tunity to look it over. 


Chief among the short stories will be WILL GAGE CAREY’S splendid 


baseball tale, entitled, “SPOILS OF DEFEAT”. 


We regard this as Mr. 


Carey’s greatest short story, and that’s saying a good deal, because he has 


written some mighty fine yarns. 


But, aside from being seasonable, in that 


it appeals to to those interested in baseball—and that means pretty nearly 
everybody—the story is so full of real humanly features—amusing and pa- 
thetic—that you are bound to be glad you read it. 


Vacation time is just the time for a good, well-written article on educa- 
tion, and that contributed by MAYNARD BUTLER on school systems and 
work in Germany contains every element necessary to make it appeal to all 


readers. 


whole article. 


Mr. Butler is an authority on the subject, and the information which 
he imparts is given in entertaining fashion. 


There’s not a dull line in the 


The name and work of FRANK L. STANTON, the Georgia poet, is known 


everywhere. 


Mr. Stanton is possessed of a rare vein of humor, and he is 


equally at home whether penning a deliciously sentimental verse or a whimsi- 


cally humorous sketch or rhyme. 


The August number will contain several 


charming contributions by this bard of Dixie. 


These are but a few of the good things in store for our readers. There 
will be other short stories, and pleasing articles and plenty of illustrations— 
pictures which mean something, not thrown in to fill up space. 


Take our word for it: 


Don’t Miss the August Number! 


A breathless attempt 
to say “Hello!” to a 
few of the many books 
that come rushing, 
crowding, jostling from the outward-swinging doors of the 
busy, busy publishers. 
也 


ELUSIVE ISABEL. By Jacques Futrelle. Published 
by the Bobbs-Merrill Co.—A_ well-constructed tale of in- 
trigue and adventure in which a world-wide diplomatic 
struggle narrows down to a duel of wits between two Secret 
Service agents. One of the agents is a woman. Who wins? 
The woman!—ah, you answered hastily there, for this book 
is a bit different, and you will have to read it through to 
see. The reviewer did, and found it good speedy going 
from the first pistol-shot to the last sprint. 


THE FASHIONABLE ADVENTURES OF JOSHUA 
CRAIG. By David Graham Phillips. Published by D. 
Appleton & Co.—Mr. Phillips tells us any number of times 
in the course of the narrative that 
great force, great magnetism, great 
wisdom—even genius—lie beneath 
the uncouth and braggadocio exte- 
rior of his hero, Joshua Craig. And 
were the author not so frank we 
might sometimes forget all this, for 
he makes’ Joshua reveal but little of 
it through the medium of such ac- 
tion as takes place within the ken 
of the reader. The greatness ex- 
plodes off stage, so to speak. We 
are continually guided aright by Mr. 


Phillips, but Joshua seldom con- ET aak od 
vinces us in his own person. Nev- An 1 wish to-day 
ertheless, there is enough reality I wuz fur away, 


about Joshua, and he does display 
in action enough purely physical 
and nervous energy, to make some 
of the situations easy to read; and 
even delightful to read. 


THE SPECIAL MESSENGER. 
By Robert W. Chambers. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co.—Why does 
not Robert Chambers give us more 
of this and less of his chocolate 


fudge? It ought to pay him just Out in de col’, story. 
as well, i An’ los’, an’ 07 一 
Dunno de way I gwine; DAVID BRAN. By Morley 
THE DARK CORNER. By It’s de rainy skies— Roberts. Published by L. C. Page | 


Zach McGhee. Published by The 
Grafton Press.—A tale of South 
Carolina; and the hero is a self- 
sacrificing school-teacher. The book 
has many faults and flaws, but the 
author succeeds in interesting you 
in places, in spite of crude work- 
manship. This is a first book; it 
would not be surprising if the next 
one this author does were very 
good indeed. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE IN 
THE LIGHT OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. By I. M. Halde- 
man. Published by Fleming H. Revell Co.—The author 
says Christian Science isn’t Christian. Also, he seems to 
think, *tisn’t nice. 


FAMOUS STORIES OF SAM JONES. Collected by 
George R. Stuart. Published by Fleming H. Revell Co.— 
The stories fall a little flat without Sam to tell them. 


Pub- 
England’s crime against 


DRUGGING A NATION. By Samuel Merwin. 
lished by Fleming H. Revell Co. 
China competently handled. 


THE ETERNAL BOY. By Owen Johnson. Published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co.—Thoroughly delightful. If you do 
not enjoy it, that is because you have never been a boy. 


THE MAN FROM BRODNEY’S. By George Barr 
McCutcheon. Published by Dodd, Mead & Co.—The hero, 
says the author, is “tall, good-looking, rawboned, cheerful, 
gallant not in a month’s journey would you meet 
a truer thoroughbred.” Nor yet a more industrious man- 
ufacturer than Mr. McCutcheon. There is, of course, a 
princess; and perhaps no one will gasp with surprise at 
the information that she is beautiful. 


UNMASKED AT LAST. By Headon Hill. Published 
by R. F. Fenno & Co.—Isn’t that a title for you, though? 


Po’ an’ OP 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


Out in de col’, 
An’ po’ an’ ol’,— 
Out whar de col’ win’ blowin’; 


In de fiel’s whar de cotton growin’. 


In de fiel’s dat call 
Ter de folks dat roam: 
“De same ol’ fr’en’s 
An’ de same ol’ home!” 


Not my ol’ eyes,— 
It’s de sperrit in me cryin’. 


An’ de fiel’s still call 
Ter de folks dat roam: AN 
“De same ol’ frews 

An’ de same ol’ home!” 
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Aha, but there is some mystery 
here! We have not read farther than 
the chapter headings—foiled again, 
author! 


BILL POSSUM, HIS BOOK. By 
Mary Brent Whiteside.. Published 
by the author.—Clever dialect stories, 
full of quaint and racy humor. A 
first book, and full of promise for 
the future. 


THE RED MOUSE. By William 
Hamilton Osborne. Published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co.—You can read 
it once. 


THE BUTLER’S STORY. By 
Published by Charles Scribners’ Sons.—A 


Arthur Train. 
clever satire on a certain kind of society. 


LETTERS OF A JAPANESE SCHOOLBOY. By 
Wallace Irwin. Published by Doubleday, Page & Co.— 
Something more than mere burlesque in these sketches; and 
they are, on the whole, the best things Mr. Irwin has done. 


THE PERFUME OF THE LADY IN BLACK. By 
Gaston Leroux. Published by Brentano.—It will keep 
you reading to the end—that is, if “mystery stories” do 
that to you. 


THE THREE BROTHERS. By Eden Phillpotts. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co.—An admirable book; humanly 
sincere, artistically sincere. The writer’s men grow out 
of the country like a Millet peas- 
ant out of the soil he is working; 
the moor is a part of the man; the 
man is a part of the moor. Some- 
times there is a little too much moor, 
but in the end we are usually will- 
ing to take this writer’s word for 
it that his descriptions are necessary. 


NEW IDEALS IN HEALING. 
By Ray Stannard Baker. Published 
by Moffat, Yard & Co.—A compe- 
tent, valuable piece of reporting. 


A LADY OF FRANCE. By 
Ella Madge Conly. Published by 
Homewood Publishing Co.—O, Ro- 
mance, what sins are committed in 
thy name! 
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“9009”. By James Hopper and 
Fred R. Bechdoldt. Published by | 
the McClure Co.—This tale leaves 
upon the reader such a strong sense 
of reality as almost to justify the 
good things the publishers say about 
it. A compact, intense and bitter 


& Co.—The author is not so skillful 
in the art of juggling moral values 
as to make an essentially repulsive 
set of incidents tell a pleasing or 
an instructive story. 


IDYL OF ALL-FOOLS’ 
DAY. By Josephine Daskam Ba- 
con. Published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co.—An innocent sort of thing; | 
neither pretentious nor yet dull. 


NIRVANA DAYS. By Cale 
Young Rice. Published by the McClure Co.—Marred here 
and there by affectations; but good verse on the whole, 
without being in any sense remarkable verse. 


54-40 OR FIGHT. By Emerson Hough. Published by 
the Bobbs-Merrill Co.—No one woman ever had so much 
power over the fate of the United States as Mr. Hough 
allows his heroine; but a “historical novel” is entitled to 
be judged as a novel and not as history, and the author 
has made an interesting epoch in American political his- 
tory serve him as the basis of a very good story. 


MISS MINERVA AND WILLIAM GREEN HILL. 
By Frances Boyd Calhoun. Published by the Reilly & 
Britton Co.—William manages to be a lovable little chap 
in spite of the amazing amount of mischief he gets into at 
various times. 


THE MAN IN LOWER TEN. By Mary Roberts 
Rhinehart. Published by the Bobbs-Merrill Co.—Ingenious. 


PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESSFUL CHURCH ADVER- 
TISING. By Charles Stelzle. Published by Fleming H. 
Revell Co.—Wherein church advertising methods are rec- 
ognized and classified and reduced to a science. O, the 
times and the manners! What wines are these that need 
so many bushes? 

DON MARQUIS. 
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KEEP COOL! 
Wear Loose Fitting 


B. V. D. 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 


Coat Cut Undershirts 


and 
Knee Length Drawers 


(50c. and upwards a garment) 


The Comfort Giving, Heat Reducing Under- 


garments. 


Every B. V. D. garment is correctly cut, 
accurately sewed, made from a thoroughly 
tested, light, woven material, selected for 
its wearing and cooling qualities, and is 
identified by this red woven label. 


MADE FOR THE 


[BV D. 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


We make no garments 
without this label. 


Write for Booklet “Z.” “The 
Coolest Thing Under The Sun.” 


The B. V.D. Company 


New York. 


Makers of 
B. V. D. Union Suits 
(Pat. 4-30-'07) 
and B. V. D. Sleeping Suits. 


The Work and Ways of Literary Folk 


VAGABONDIA 


q VAGABONDIA is an illustrated monthly mag- 
azine devoted to People who Write and Draw 
Things— Authors, Playwrights and Illustra- 
tors. i 


q Each issue contains interesting articles on 
the personalities of literary men and women 
—Human Interest Biographical Sketches— 
Stories of their hobbies and recreations— 
their work and ways—thrilling accounts of 
literary successes — unconventional photo- 
graphs of authors and their homes—humor- 
ous comment and criticism—short stories, 
ete. Contributions by well-known writers 
on subjects having to do with every form of 
literary composition, including the novel, 
short story and playwrighting; appreciations 
and estimates of authors and their work. 


d Everyone interested in literary work or curi- 
ous about literary people will find VAGA- 
BONDIA interesting and instructive. Its news 
and information make it invaluable to the 
literary worker. 


GQ Book Reviews, Magazine and Book News, 
Publishers’ Announcements. 


. 
| 
Sold by Subscription. One Dollar a Year. | 


VAGABONDIA 


Everett Lloyd, Editor and Publisher 
1411 Security Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Darken Your Gray Hair 


DUBY’S HAIR COLORING HERBS 
restore gray, streaked or faded hair to ite 
natural color, beauty and softness. Pre- 
vents the hair from falling out, promotes 
its growth, prevents dandruff, and gives 
the hair a soft, glossy and healthy ap- 
pearance, It will not stain the sealp,is not sticky cx dirty, 
and is composed of roots, herbs, barks and flowers. 
Package makes one pint. It will produce the most lux- 
uriant tresses from dry, coarse and wiry hair, and bring 
back the color it originally was before it turned gray. 
Package postpaid for 25 cents, or five packages for $1.00. 
OZARK HERB CO., Desk A, St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston Chief of Police 


Favors a Noisy Fourth 


N Boston there is a wiry man with 

a square chin and an electric way of 
speaking and acting, who wields the 
most absolute police power in the world. 
There is the same suggestion of sub- 
stance to his name as there is to his chin. 
Separate Stephen O’Meara into its two 
parts and you will find at both ends a 
homely rather than a comely cognomen, 
much emphasized wherever history has 
boiled the merriest. You may not know 
this Twentieth century O’Meara of the 
surname Stephen; it may be that you 
have never heard of his rule of the iron 
will, if not of the iron hand; even in his 
home city of Boston, where he holds the 
restless reins of police commissioner, 
there are few who know the power which 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
placed on his shoulders. Not even the 
governor of the State wields an authority 
so sweeping. Stephen O’Meara as head 
of the fourteen hundred men of the 
Boston police force and protector of the 
public safety of the New England me- 
tropolis of six hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, shares his power with no man. 
His decisions are final. Beyond them | 
there is no appeal. He is appointed by 
the governor, but he cannot be removed 
by the governor. His official head may 
be claimed only by the governor's council | 
—a circle of advisers grouped at the) 
shoulders of the state executive in much 
the same angle as the cabinet of the 
White House. 

O’Meara mounted the ladder of jour- 
nalism from suburban correspondent to | 
publisher of a great daily newspaper—the 
Boston Journal, which he sold some years 
ago to Frank A. Munsey. 

He has gone at the protection of Bos- 
ton on a systematic policy. He has en- 
deavored persistently to remove the at- | 
mosphere of distrust and dislike which 
prevails on the average street corner be- | 
tween the man in citizen’s clothes and the 
man in the policeman’s uniform. His 
orders on the Fourth of July are typical | 
of his plan of administration. 


The Fourth that begins the evening be- | 
fore ard lasts until the close of the day 
that marks the anniversary of our inde- 


pendence, may heve its enemies among 
the nervous-minded and timid, but the 
blazing of cannons, the firing of crackers 
and pistols, together with the manifest | 
desire on the part of the American boy | 
to make the greatest noise in the least} 
possible time, is not altogether lacking | 
in the feeling of patriotism and the love 
for country. | 

It is well to consider that Boston, Sihi 
its nearby Lexington, is where the events 
of early American history took place. It 
is here that the hearts of our forefathers | 
were stirred with pride and patriotism in | 
celebrating the first glorious Fourth. 
Consequently, a word from the extraordi- 
nary police commissioner of Boston, | 
Stephen O’Meara, will be read with in-| 
terest by every patriotic American. 

“The Fourth is a day to celebrate,” he 
Says pleasantly. “I believe in celebrating. | 
If I didn’t, I wouldn’t be a thorough) 
American. And I don’t think that the) 
celebration should be confined to pink) 
lemonade and peanuts. It is an occasion | 
to warm up and let the world know 
that you are alive. If we didn’t want to 
shoot off fire-crackers and fireworks, we 
wouldn’t be human. This doesn’t mean 
to try to kill our neighbors or ourselves. | 
We don’t have to make the Fourth of 


July a day of slaughter. You are sen- 
sible enough to know this. If you go too 
far, we will have to stop you. The day 
is yours. Have your noise, your ex- 
citement, your fire-crackers. We won't 
interfere as long as you remember that | 
you are law-abiding Americans.”—Hugh | 
C. Weir in “Human Life”. 
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THE LATE PETER F. COLLIER 


Founder and head of Collier’s Weekly and the great publishing house 
which bears his name, wes a firm believer in Life Insurance. 


HIS CONFIDENCE IN 


ThePrudentia 


WAS SHOWN BY HIS VOLUNTARY AND UNSOLICITED SELECTION OF THIS COMPANY 


The following letter from his son and executor, Mr. Robert J. Collier, shows the wisdom of his choice: 


Office of Collier’s Weekly, 


New York, May 4, 1909. 
Hon. John F. Dryden, President, 


The Prudential Ins. Co. of America, 
Newark, N. J. 
My Dear Sir: 

Permit me to thank you, and through you The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, for the very prompt receipt of checks for 
$50,000 in full cash settlement of claim on the life of my father, 
Peter Fenelon Collier, who demonstrated his belief in Life Insurance in 
The Prudential by carrying policies in your Company for several years. 

Proofs were completed and checks delivered the same day and 
your Company did everythiug possible to effect a quick payment of claim. 

Assuring you of my appreciation, I remain 

Yours very truly, 


fla 


PRUDENTIAL 
ee HAS THE 
STREHGTIHOF 


GIBRALTAR 


The Prudential pays claims small or large immediately upon 
the receipt of satisfactory proofs of death. 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, Plus 
Amount Held at Interest to Their Credit, Over 313 
Million Dollars! 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
Write for Information of New Low Cost Policy. Dept. 20 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


THE 
NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


The Magazine for Thinking People 


It brings you the world’s best 
thought every month in 
readable and interesting form. 


The greatest living minds are 
the REVIEW’S regular 


and occasional contributors. 
Send us One Dollar for a Four-Month Subscription. YOU WILL NOT REGRET IT 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 372 Pearl St, New York 


Chemists say that babies ought 
to digest cows’ milk. But the 
fact is that most babies can’t 
digest raw cows’ milk, no mat- 
ter how carefully modified. 


If your baby is one of the many 
who can’t, you should put him on 
NESTLE’S FOOD as soon as he is 
weaned—or at once if you are 
not nursing him. 


- NESTLE’S FOOD is a Milk Food, 
but so treated by the Nestle process 
that it is as digestible as mothers” 


milk. 


We have a new book on Infant 
Hygiene, which we will 
send with trial package 
(enough for twelve 
feedings) Free 
on request. 
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YERONIOUE 一 


Try these for Dessert 


at luncheon — with ices—tea or coffee, 
“Veronique” are dainty “‘sticks of good- 
ness’’ from the ‘‘Sunshine’’ bakeries. A 
cylinder crust of crisp, flaky sweetness— 
pencil like—filled with an enticing cream. 
The most delicious confection ever con- 
ceived. 

At Your grocer’s in protection tins, 25c 


Try also—''Clover Leaf” Sugar Wafers, 15c tins. 
„Philopena” Almond Shape, 25c tins. 
Perfetto” Sugar Wafers, 10c and 25c 


tins. 
LOOSE-WILEs pscur co. 
Boston Kansas City St. Lonis Omaha Minneapolis 


Also distributed by 


CHICAGO BISCUIT CO., Chicago 
BROWN CRACKER & CANDY CO., Dallas, Texas 


Darkenyour Grayfiair’ 


Write for the ‘‘Book of the Hair,'’ a 32-page 
illustrated booklet, containing valuable hints 
on the care and dressing of the hair, and 
full information about the : 


Har ovtine coMB 


The most practical device for restoring -+E 
gray, faded or streaked hair to its natural » 
color or to any desired shade. Used like 总 
an ordinary comb. Absolutely harmless. 
Not sold in stores. 


H. D. Comb Co., Dept. 46, 35 W. 21st St., N.Y. 4 
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ZOTWOTTING A TRAMP 


Verse and Picture by R. J. DEAN 


Children coming home from school 
Were scared, and screamed with fear! 
A horrid, snoring tramp lay sprawled 
Beside the road, quite near. 
The Zotwots heard the youngsters screech, 
And quickly popped in sight— 
Then amused the tots by the clever way 
They put that tramp to flight: 

| For the Jay-fowb tickled his foot with straw, 
And the Zotwots clacked: “What ho! 
While the tramp skeewaddled with loud baw-yaw, 
When the Zotwots let him go. 


The following letter was written some years ago by Joel 
| Chandler Harris to his daughter, who was then a little girl 


| off at boarding school: 


My Dear Daughter: 

I had a headache all the week, else I would have sent 
you a basket of fruit. The headache is gone now for the 
time being, and I hope to be able to ship you the stuff 
early this week. I'll try to send you with this letter some 
| photographs of members of the Royal Family—a pretty 
| tough crowd, if you'll let me speak of them. 

Mama’s in trouble again. She drove to town the other 
day, and the horse she calls Lily walked off with the 
‘buggy. A nigger man had to catch her, and on top of 
that the police (think of their immense impertinence!) 
warned Mama that she wouldn’t be allowed to leave the 
celebrated horse called Lily lying around loose again. So 
there we are, and what’s to be done? It’s a big job to 
anchor a small horse, but that’s the problem before us. 
Mama was so mad about it that she went off and had her 
last Winter’s hat fixed over at immense expense and in- 
creased her bill at Keely’s. When you get married I hope 
you'll do your husband that way, because these men ought 
to be taught their place. They are puffed up with pride 
and nothing will take it out of them like having bills to 
pay—the nasty things! 

I hope you liked Aaron. It’s a pretty good-looking book 
outside, but, oh! the inside! Don’t mention it to your girl 
friends. I also have one copy of a new edition of Daddy 
Jake, which has been reprinted so as to “size up” with 
Kipling’s Jungle books. That Ill keep to show to you 
when you come home, unless you get the wrong check on 


An “Uncle Remus” Letter 
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PHOTOS ARE COMING IN 


Since the announcement last month that we had 


for the children, 


opened a photo contest 


pictures 
have been coming in at a great rate. 

Remember, all photos, whether for the first or 
second divisions of the contest, must be in this office 
not later than September lst, 1909. Any received 
after that date will not be considered by the judges 
of award. 

Rules of the contest were printed in the Children’s 


Department in the June number of the Magazine. 
© 


you, as Mama’s trunk did, and become one of the lost 
pieces of baggage. 

By the way, would your teachers mind if I sent you 
a barrel of apples? I don’t mean all for yourself to eat at 
one sitting, but to be dished out and handed around from 
time to time. Of course, where there are so many nice 
teachers, one must be severe, and Im going to wait before 
sending a whole barrel of apples to hear what the severe 
one says about it. Maybe the severe one wouldn’t like it— 
and, then, again, maybe she would—but it all depends on 
her,—so there now! 

The little yellow kittie is dead. It just died itself, and 
Mama didn’t have anything to do with it. All the other 
cats are alive and well, and would send love if they knew 
how nice you are. The Bunkey is in the lot with Dunker’s 
horse—oh, nonsense! I mean the donkey is in the lot with 
Bunker’s horse, and seems to be doing well. The little 
calfy is also doing well. At any rate, it chewed a button 
off my coat while I was scratching its back. The chickens 
are all in the new pen, and they seem to like it. They don’t 
have to walk as far and scratch as hard for something to eat 
as they used to. They just sit around under the fig bushes. 

The little children in the neighborhood—especially Nora 
Belle Rosser—have been giving birthday parties. They 
are all six years old this year, but nobody knows how 
young they will be twenty years from now. Why should 
they be six this year, instead of some other year? 

The Benevolent Society had an Irish wake the other 
night, and your Mama went and sat up with them. She 
said she had a good time, but the way she looked and the 
way she said it was enough for me. I hid my face behind 
my collar-button and wept. Your affectionate 

DAD. 
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PRIZE WINNERS FOR JULY 


The following is a list of the prize-winning letter writers for 


the month: 


LILLIAN Carpenter, 501 Angier Ave., Durham, N. C. 


GeNE SmirH, Clarendon, Vt. 


Ruru Barnes, Palmetto, Fla. 
Mary Marsnarr, Blackwater, Mo. 
Mizprep Dantett, Box 100, Bremen, Ga. 


Letters from 


Tried to Hive the Bees 

Durham, N. C.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: My father takes “Uncle Re- 
mus’s” and when our mail is deliv- 
ered we children rush to the door to 
see if it is your Magazine. We all 
enjoy reading the Children’s Page, 
even father and mother. 

We live at the edge of town, but my 


father keeps a store in town. He. 


also raises a lot of bees. We have 
a large bee yard. Father has about 
thirty gums now and expects to have 
ten or twelve more before Summer is 
gone. We have a swarm of bees 
nearly every day. 

One day we had a large swarm of 
bees. They settled on a low limb 
right at a fence. After a while they 
began settling on the fence. Mother 
had gone to town that day and 
father was at the store. So I thought 
I would try to see what I could do. 
The first thing I did was to get a 
large sheet. Then I got a bee-hive 
and put it on the sheet. I also 
slipped the hive under the limb. 
When this was done, I went into the 
house and put on papa’s bee-hat, bee- 
veil and gloves. I went to the limb 
very quietly and gave it a shake. 
Then the bees began flying, and most 
of them settled on my foot. I knocked 
most all of them off but four stung 
me. I went into the house crying 
and I haven’t attempted to hive an- 
other swarm of bees. If the bees did 
sting me they are very nice to have. 

If you should examine a bee closely 
in the Winter when he is going into 
his hive you will find his tiny legs 
packed with something yellow. This 
is called pollen. It is to feed the 
young bees on. If the queen of the 
bees should leave, then all of the bees 
would follow. In the Winter you have 
to leave the honey in the gums to 
feed the old bees and the young ones, 
because they cannot get out of the 
gums, if they did they would freeze. 
Bees are very helpless alone. In the 
Summer they are always bringing the 
honey in. Some people think the dark 
honey is better than the light honey. 
It is better but we have a better sale 
for the light honey. Why some is so 
dark is because bees are constantly 
traveling over it. Bees are very nice 
indeed. I began making my money 
selling a few cakes of honey. I am 
thirteen years old 7 

LILLIAN CARPENTER. 

501 Angier Ave. 


How Gene Caught the Trout 

Clarendon, Vt.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I wonder if you would like to 
hear about my fishing trip? The trout 
Season here opens on the 15th of 
May, and -ost every boy counts the 
days for a month ahead. The brooks 
dried up last Summer, we had such 
a dry season, so many of the trout 
died and no one expected very good 
fishing this year. There are a few 
brooks in the woods that did not dry 
up very badly, so I planned to go to 
one of them. 

I would have liked to go to the one 
across the creek, but the boy who lives 
on that farm was counting on fishing 
there and I didn’t want to spoil his 
fun, The brook on our place dried 
up almost to the spring, so I knew 
that it was of no use to go there, but 
about a mile away is a good brook 
that runs mostly in the woods. 

I got my pole and bait all ready 
the night before, and started for the 
brook before three o'clock in the 
morning. The stars were shining 
brightly and the moon rose just a 
little while before I got to the brook. 
It wasn’t daylight when I cast into 
the first hole, but I got a trout, and 
into my basket he went. There were 
two or three in some of the holes, and 
I had fine sport until about five 
o'clock when a lot of other fellows 


the Children 


came. They felt pretty blue when 
they saw that I was ahead of them, 
and I guess they would have felt bluer 
if they could have seen inside my 
basket, but I didn’t show them any- 
thing. It wasn’t much fun fishing 
with the crowd after having had all 
the sport to myself, so I soon went 
home. I found eighteen trout in my 
basket when I emptied it out, which 
wasn’t bad luck for a bad season as 
I was gone from home only three 
hours and 8 half. 

I cleaned the fish, and we had them 
for dinner. They were as good as 
they looked, which is saying a good 
deal, for I think that brook trout are 
the prettiest fish there is. I hope to 
go fishing in some of the ponds this 
Summer. Gene SMITH. 


Won Gold Medal at School 

Blackwater, Mo.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a girl twelve years old. 
My grandmother lived in Virginia un- 
til she was nine years old, then she 
moved to Missouri. I have a brother 
seven years old. His name is Willard. 
At the closing of my school we had a 
declamatory contest. I got a gold 
medal. The subject of my speech was 
“Save the Other Man”, 

I live on a large farm one and a 
half miles from town. Blackwater is 
a small town, but is quite a business 
place, as much shipping is done here. 
My father owns the bank and lum- 
ber yard. 

We have an animal here which I 
wish to describe. It is called a gopher 
and has a striped back. The cats 
catch these small creatures, but they 
are very strong for their size. The 
gopher digs a hole and brings the dirt 
up and, in this way, has a small 
mound. I like to go coasting in the 
Winter and horse-back riding in the 
Summer. I went to St. Louis last 
Summer and am going this Summer. 

I enjoy reading the Magazine, but 
like “Uncle Remus’s” and the chil- 
dren’s letters the best. I would like 
to exchange post cards. 

Mary MARSHALL. 


A Winter Day in Florida 

Palmetto, Fla—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: Of the four seasons of the year, 
Winter in Florida is the most delight- 
ful. The sun shines softly and the 
days are cool and balmy. 

Over in the East the sun is rising 
bright and clear. The. dew is hang- 
ing in condensed drops from the 
leaves of the trees and flowers. They 
look like beads of gold as they 
sparkle in the morning sunshine. The 
birds are caroling merrily, flying hith- 
er and yon, shaking the leaves, mak- 
ing the dew come down in showers. 

Out on the prairie can be heard 
the tinkle of cow-bells, the cows are 
off for the day, wandering through 
the pretty yellow daisies and golden- 
rod. These are Winter flowers which 
bloom in profusion all over the prai- 
rie. These and many other wild flow- 
ers make a lovely flower garden right 
in mid-Winter. The school children 
enjoy gathering beautiful posies to 
take to school. It is now the sumac 
presents a most gaudy appearance. 
The leaves are spotted brown, yel- 
low and green, while the berries are 
red. 

The hammocks are very beautiful, 
too, decked all about with vegetable 
farms, each vegetable having a dif- 


Reduce the Cares 

of housekeeping. One decidedly prac- 
tical way is to use Borden’s Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Milk in all cook- 
ing where milk or cream is required. 
Results will be more satisfactory than 
with most “fresh” milk. The conve- 
nience and economy will please you. 
Dilute Peerless Milk with water to 
any desired richness. 


ferent shade of green, all the way 
from a dark green to a pale, yellow 
green. The orange, grape-fruit, and 
many other citrus fruits are very at- | 
tractive in Winter, in their dark green | 
foliage and golden fruits. 

On the fence close down to the edge 
of the ditch is a vine clothed in green 
and purple. Is it not beautiful? 
Cver there in the dark woods is a 
Spanish flower which blooms in mid- 
Winter. The leaves are like wax, while 
the flowers appear like ice. The odor | 
of this flower is most delightful. | 

Now the river and lakes afford the | 
Winter tourists much pleasure. They | 
who have left the cold snow-bound 
North, come to our own sunny clime | 
to enjoy fishing and hunting rabbits, 
squirrels and birds. 

Over in the West the sun is get- 
ting low. Evening is drawing near. 
Why is it the r. flection of the setting 
sun in Winter is so bright and gay? 
Note that bank of clouds over in the 
South-west. What a brilliant thing it 
is! Light red, dark red, purple and | 
yellow! Same as the Winter flowers. | 
There is a cloud that resembles a 
“Teddy Bear”, nov it has changed its 
shape to that of a “Billy Possum”. 
Long fingers stretch out from the 
sun like a fan, reaching far out over 
the horizon. How grand is the Winter 
sunset. Out on the river is a launch 
going out—there are several more but 
this particular one has quite a crowd 
on it. The wind has sprung up and 
the waves are running high. How 
gracefully the launch rides the waves, 
reminding one of a water-fowl. 

The reficction of the sun has paint- 
ed the water red. There go a num- 
ber of seagulls, a rabbit springs up 
and before moving on looks around 
for the boy and the gun; squirrels are 
frisking about in the tree tops. 

The air is growing chilly, evening | 
is coming—and the stars are coming 
out one by one. The moon is just 
above the tree tops. 

Inside the stove warms up the liv- 
ing room, light the lamps, and now 
for a long Winter evening spent in 
studying, reading or games. It is| 
nine o’clock; all Nature is in sweet 
repose. Good-night. 


Ruru Barnes. 


Picnic on the Mountain 


Bremen, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little girl thirteen years old. 
My aunt takes your Magazine and we 
are always glad when it comes, for I 
love to read the letters from Uncle 
Remus and t* children. I live in a 
small town, in dear old Georgia in 
Haralson County, on the border of 
the Alabama line. It is very pretty in 
the Spring when the flowers bloom. 
The fields are covered with wild flow- 
ers. We children love to gather them. 
The large pines moan and howl dread- 
fully when the wind blows but we en- 
joy the sounds. 

Many kinds of fruits are raised here 
such as apples, peaches, pears, figs, 
grapes, plums, strawberries and some 
of the finest watermelons in the 
South. I go to school and am in the 
Seventh grade. We have a very good 
school here, about two hundred and 
twenty-five pupils attending 


had a fine time. 
Leon. It sure is pretty. I rode on 
nearly everything out there. When 
I returned I was lonesome but soon 
became used to our quiet town again. 

Sometimes a crowd of girls and 
boys get together and go to the moun- 
tain, which is two miles from here. 
It is called the Reids Mountain. Sev- 
eral years ago the miners worked 
over there trying to find marble and 
copper but found nothing to suit 
them. There is an artesian well there 
and every Summer we have a pic- 
nic on the mountain. 

I have a fine cat named “Bill”. I 
wish you could see him now. He is 
sitting in a chair by me playing with 
his tail. I had another cat named 
“Timbo”, but he died. A little friend 
of mine and I have a grave yard for 
our pets across the railroad. We 
buried one dog, two rabbits, three cats 
and several birds and little chickens. 

My grandmother has a fine garden 
and raises chickens. I gather the eggs 
for her and help her hoe the vege- 
tables. She plants tomatoes, pota- 
toes, onions, cabbages, beans, pep- 
per, squashes, cucumbers, radishes, | 
turnips, lettuce and beets. I am| 
afraid I have written too much but 
if this misses the waste-basket I will 
write again. 

Box 100. 


Mitprep DANIELL. 


now. | 
Last August I went to Atlanta and | 
I went to Ponce de | 
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P ee. 
FCars 

“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

Theres no pre- 
ventive so good as 


Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 


e most ideal Summer Situation in 


New York City — overlooking the 
Hudson from the finest residential district 


HOTEL WILLARD 


WEST 76thSTREET NEAR BROADWAY 
Subway, Elevated, Surface and Motor ’Bus Lines close by 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


Summer visitors to New York can enjoy, at special 
moderate rates, all the downtown facilities in this far 
more pleasant environment. Inquiries regarding ac- 
commodations promptly answered. Arthur T. Hardy. 


14000 


CASES OF 
SPINAL CURVATURE: 


Helped and cured by the Sheldon 
Spinal Appliance is the proof of 
the value of this marvelous inven- 
tion. Comfortable to wear, canbe 
taken off and put on like a 
coat, weighs only a few 
ounces; adapted for either 
ex and all ages from six 
months to eighty years 
Permits of full respir- 
ation and muscular action. 
There is no case of spinal curva- 
ture or trouble this appliance and 
our treatment will not benefit. 
days’ Free Trial. 


dress, 
BURT MFG. CO., 
254-7th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


ear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
Cheap as Wood. 


AT T, a 


Wemanufacture Lawn and Farm Fence, Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices, No 
agents. Ourcatalog is Free. Write forit today. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 922 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
| 25 Designs, All Steel. 
#3 Handsome, cheaper than 
E wood,more durable, Special 
Poe Bo 444-1 prices to churches and ceme- 
VOX IT UX AOU IDS teries. Don’t buya fence un- 
AIX DOO til you getour free catalog. 

ow 1X Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
i 497 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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on socks has been a sure sign of 
superior foot. comfort and durability. 


Your money back if dissatisfied 


without red tape or formalities 


And it is-these two features in par- 


ticular that you look: for, expect and: 


have a right to insist upon. 


It is precisely what you get when 


you buy Shawknit socks. 


Because the welfare of tender feet 


has not been sacrificed for the sake 


of durability. 


Neither have long wearing qualities 
beer’ overlooked at the cost of- true 


— foot comfort. 


Shawknit cotton socks for summer 


“wear are delightfully soft to the feet, 


because made from best selected long 
fibre cotton yarns, which we comb and 
spin in our own mills. 


Nothing of a harsh nature creeps 
into the make-up of Shawknits, which 
produces a feeling of discomfort’ so 
noticeable in many socks, for which 
greater wearing gualities are claimed. 


Then again Shawknit socks are 


shaped in the-knitting — not stretched 
over board forms —that is. why they 
do not bind over the instep, and push 
a holethrough the toe. 


Shawknit socks are seamless, thus 
doing away with a disagreeable fea- 
ture prevalent-in other socks, which 
irritates the sole of the foot and causes 
excessive perspiration. ; 


There are no socks made to-day 
that give you greater value of com- 
fort, durability and style for your 
money than Shawknit socks — recog- 
nized the world over as the standard 
— but frequently imitated. 

For. this reason always look for 
‘the Shawknit trade-mark stamped 
on the toe when buying socks. -Then 
you are sure to get the genuine —the 
kind that feel better, took better and 
wear longer. 


The following assortment of light 
weight cottons will be found most ap- 
propriate for summer, and equal in 
wear, fastness of color and appearance 
‘to higher priced goods. 


Style 35548 — Btack (‘Snowhtack) 
Style 3554T — Tan — for tan shoes 
Style 3554C — Rich Navy Blue 

Stytle 3554F — Gun Metat Gray | 
Style 3554H — Hetiatrope 4 A 
Style 3554K — Hunter Green Í 
Style 3554M — Reseda Green ig 
Style 3554R — Ox Blood ; | 


Extra light weight for spring and 
summer, 23c. a pair, or 6 pairs of any 
assortment, $1.50, sent direct. Charges 
prepaid to any point in the United 
States upon receipt of price, should 
you be unable to procure them from 
your local dealer.’ 


Made in sizes. 9-114 inclusive. 
Please specify when ordering direct. 


Anyway write to-day tor beautifully ilustrated catalog and 
price Hist- the handsomest thing of its sort ever jssued 


SHAW. STOCKING CO., 26 Smith Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Another 
Special 
Offer 


“The Bishop and the Boogerman”’ 


| Fatty and Revenge 


| (Concluded from Page 12) 


ishly. Leander imitated him with a waist. Time was precious. And even 
‘then their operations were cut short by a howl of expostulation from the 
vicinity of the hole. 

“They see us. Run!” ordered Fatty. 

Dropping the borrowed clothes, with their own in hand, they scampered 
to take refuge under the bridge. There, giggling, they proceeded elately to 
dress, at the same time watching the movements of. their late assailants, now 
upon the bank. Slim and Bickie ran to pick up the knotted apparel. They 
examined it; the others followed, to cluster about. 

“Wait till we ketch you,” menaced Slim. “We'll ketch you sometime, all 
right. You jes’ wait.” 

“Yah, yah, yah!’ gibed Fatty, back, shrilly, and struggling with his 
initial garment. 

“Hurry up, Fat,” prompted Leander, who was beating him dressing. 

“Aw, gee! This aint my shirt!” exclaimed Fatty, who had done his best, 
but who now stood trussed as to the upper part of him like a sausage which 
has burst its skin. The scant garment into which he had frantically wriggled 
was stretched into a multitude of lateral wrinkles, 

“Aw, gee!” gasped Fatty, again. “It aint mine—is it?” 

“I bet it’s Slim’s,” vouchsafed Leander. 

It certainly fitted that way. 

“An that aint mine, either!” protested Fatty, of the waist. “Mine aint 
dirty—an’ this aint got no collar!” In his stress Fatty was ignoring his 
grammar. “Darn you, this is Slim’s! His looks like mine, kind of. You 
| went an’ tied knots in my shirt!” 

“J didn’t tie knots in any more of your shirts than you did,” reminded 
Leander, “You started first. You ought to ’ve told me.” 

“You bring back my shirts!” shouted Slim, with voice of authority. 

And arose the paean from his associates and supporters: “Fatty chawed 
| raw beef on his own shirts! Aw, Fatty!” 

“Aw, gee!” bemoaned Fatty, ruefully, experimenting with his investiture. 
“I can’t wear this. It’s cuttin’ me in two.” — 

“You goin’ to bring ’em back?” demanded Slim. “Don’t you tie any knots 
| in ’em, either, or I’ll keep yours. I can wear yourn, but you can’t wear mine 

Fatty’s spirit was crushed; his flash of spunk was doused. 

“PIL meet you half way,” he proposed. 

“All right.” Slim boldly advanced. 

Fatty also advanced, en route pealing his tight shell. 

“Here,” said Slim, reciprocating with a wet mass of knots. 

“Here,” said Fatty, with a collarless waist. 

“Here,” answered Slim, with the knotted waist. 

Honor having been satisfied, they retired, in opposite directions. 

“Aw, gee!” reiterated Fatty, when, having rejoined Leander, he contem- 
plated their handiwork. And there, underneath the bridge, which shielded 
again alien gaze, with fingers and teeth, he and Leander buckled to their task. 

The other boys, trooping across the bridge, homeward bound, hooted, and 


sifted dirt through the cracks. The air grew chilly; Fatty shivered. 
* * * * * * * * 


Leander was late to supper. 

“Why, where have you been, Leander!’ reproached his mother, much 
perturbed. 

Leander slipped gladly into his chair, at the table. 

“Fatty chawed raw beef on his own clothes, an’ I stayed an’ helped him 
so he could get home,” he explained. 

“‘Chawed raw beef’,” repeated his mother, mystified. “What in the world 
is that?” 

“Tied knots in ’em, you know,” elucidated Leander, out of his ripe expe- 
| rience。 “We thought they were somebody else’s clothes, though, an’ thea 
| the other fellows would have had to untie "em 一 but we think Dutch Hofer 
| mixed the clothes all up, for fun, ’cause he went out first.” 

“Oh!” said mother, enlightened. “And is that part of swimming? Did 
| you used to 一 chaw raw beef, Fred?” 

| “W-well—I don’t know as we called it by that name,” confessed Leander’s 
| father. And Leander surveyed him with a new sense of kinship. 
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About Well Known People 


(Doubleday, Page & Co.) is a post- y W EE 
humous book by Joel Chandler Harris. s = TS F. Marion Crawford, the author, who died recently, had always been a 
The creator of Uncle Remus never / tireless and a methodical worker. He wrote all the year round—at Sorrento, 
wrote anything more fascinating in Italy; on his travels, during visits to this country, and, in fact, wherever he 
his life, than so much of this last iia ito be, He rarely dictated any of his stories Sr hae N 
story of his as is given up to the little 1appened to be. He rarely dictated any of his s ories, preferring to use a pen. 
girl and her wonderland of familiar He made many corrections in his manuscripts, but rarely changed a plot or 
spirits.—New York Sun. plan once reduced to writing. 

Of his industry, an amusing story is told. An inquisitive person aboard a 


Standard 00 ship on which the novelist was a passenger, noting Mr. Crawford writing 
e — away, day after day, asked him why he worked so hatd. “To make a living,” 
Typewriter —=— || was the smiling retort, and that ended the conversation. 


According to an article in the New York Times, Prince Wilhelm, of Sweden, 
told a New York reporter that Americans all worked hard and looked happy. 

“In my country,” the prince went on, “we work hard, too, but we have not 
your happy look. Perhaps it is the climate. At any rate, we tell a story in 
Sweden that is typical, a story that will give you some idea of our national 
expression, though not, I’m sure, of our national character. 

“A Frenchman visited a Swede in Stockholm, and one morning the two 
| friends set out for a walk. Suddenly, the Frenchman exclaimed, impatiently: 
“You look as sour as a pickle. Why don’t you smile? Why don’t you 
have a pleasant, good-natured air when you are out of doors?’ 

“What? growled the Swede. ‘And have everybody stopping me for a 
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match, or asking me how to get somewhere? 
F. Hopkinson Smith is one of the busiest of authors. He is an engineer—- 


YOU CANNOT BUY MORE 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. | makes a specialty of building light-houses and the like—and is a painter of 
| charming scenes. He has written a number of delightful short stories. He 


Royal Typewriter Bldg., New York sa ; : j 
112 Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. writes slowly, turning out about a thousand words in five hours of a day’s 
toil. He makes innumerable changes in his original draft of a story. 


“The Bishop and the 
Boogerman” . . $1.00 


Uncle Remus’s Home 
Magazine .. . $1.00 


fa Caer $2.00 


you for $1.00 


Send postal note, check or currency to 


SUNNY SOUTH 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED 
STANDARD OF TO-DAY 


Will turn out more neat perfectly 
aligned work, with less effort and 
with less wear on its working parts 
than any other typewriter made. 


YOU CAN PAY MORE BUT 


OPEN HOUSE 


ESPITE the out- 
D cry concerning the 
maternal interest 


in the women of 
to-day, observation shows 
that motherhood is still 
the most deeply implant- 
ed and universal instinct in women. The highly intellect- 
ualized woman of society, the woman devoted to a career, 
the woman of broad sympathies and world-wide views, all 
possess hidden away in their hearts the fragrance of mother- 
love—the longing to clasp and cherish something helpless 
and young. If they have once known the sweetness of this, 
it will stay with them and assert itself in some way. A 
woman, who, now in middle life, is free of all domestic in- 
cumbrances and absorbed in literary pursuits and club in- 
terests, was shown, in an old scrap-book, a letter she had 
written years ago to the Household Department of a weekly 
journal, telling of her first baby, and the cradle she had 
made for it. 

“He is sleeping in it now—my bird in his white nest,” 
ran the letter; “but it is almost time for him to wake for 
his evening romp with his father. When Jack comes home 
we will walk together to the cradle and kiss each other 
over the boy, and he will open his big blue eyes and smile 
and hold out his arms.” 

To the surprise of the friend, the successful woman, in- 
stead of smiling rather contemptiously at the old letter, 
burst into tears, saying: 

“I was happier then with my baby than I can ever 
be again.” 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox, whose one child passed away in 
early infancy, has, in a recent poem, borne witness to the 
undying instinct of motherhood. In the poem, she imagines 
herself as having entered into the future. life and being 
met there by the dispenser of compensating gifts. But she 
feels she can hardly expect compensations, so richly has her 
life on earth been blessed with love, friends and success. 
Only one thing has she missed, and she tells the “lesser god 
who acts as recompenser” 


“The babe who grew to angelhood in Heaven. 
I never watched unfold from child to man. 
And so I ask that unto me be given 
That motherhood which was God’s promised plan. 
All womankind He meant to share its glories; 
He meant us alb to nurse our babes to rest, 
To croon them songs, and tell them sleepy stories 
Else why the wonder of a woman’s breast? 
In God's great nursery children must be thronging, 
Who'll welcome me with many an infant wile, 
Now let me go and satisfy this longing: 
To mother children for a little while.” 


A 
A Woman’s Way 


HE strongest, purely wifely love has a great deal of 

the maternal in it. In one of his best short stories, 
Richard Le Gallienne has his heroine to say: “What men 
most need in us is the 
mother and nurse. The 
wife, who holds a man, is 
hardly less of a mother to 
her husband than to her 


Conducted by 
MARY E. BRYAN 


home. An automobile ac- 
cident at night with a com- 
panion suspected of being 
an over-gay young widow, 
lays the husband open to 
injurious scandal and the 
divorce court. A news- 
paper reporter is eagerly trying to secure the spicy details 
of the story. The wife foils him by inviting the widow 
(whom she had never seen) to an entertainment and intro- 
ducing her to the chagrinned reporter as “my friend and 
guest of honor”. 

Mr. Worthing may have drawn the motif of his play 
from the conduct of the wife of Daniel Webster. There 
was a great deal of gossip about the famous statesman 
being attentive to the wife of a prominent Senator. It 
could not fail to reach the ears of Mrs. Webster, but she 
took not the slightest notice of it. She treated the lady 
in question with gracious courtesy, sending her flowers and 
taking her to drive—disarming all scandal by utterly ignor- 
ing it, just as she would have done had she been the mother, 
instead of the wife, of the Secretary of State. 


a 
My Neighbor’s Guinea-Pigs 


I N the rear of a cottage across the way there is a small 
green enclosed space with a miniature house at one end. 
Across the grass of the enclosure wander groups of little 
white and black spotted guinea-pigs, that squeak in affected 
fright and scamper to cover when you approach them but 
soon re-appear at the opening of their small abode and eye 
you, expectantly mindful of the food which their mistress 
—a pretty matron—distributes to them. Sometimes the 
sward is dotted with the little creatures; then the number 
is seen to be greatly diminished. 

“What becomes of them?” was asked. 

“They are bought by a branch of the Pasteur Institute 
in the city for animal experimentation. Small as they 
are, they bring a good price.” 

Immediately, the little white and black pawns, scattered 
over the green checker-board, claimed a pathetic interest. 
These were of the army of martyrs for the sake of hu- 
manity; victims of the surgical scalpel in the hands of 
Science searching for the secrets of the dread diseases that 
bring suffering and death to man. 

“Have you ever seen the little animals after they had 
been under the knife?” was asked. 

“Yes, when my little boy was bitten by a dog we believed 
was mad, we took him to the Institute. One of the sur- 
geons whom we knew admitted us to the experiment room 
where there were a number of rabbits and guinea-pigs that 
had been inoculated with serum from the brain of a rabid 
dog. ‘They were in different stages of the malady. We 
were told that rabbits and guinea-pigs were operated upon 
preferably because they never offered to bite. They were 
inoculated in the brain. It was once believed that rabies 
poison was of the blood, but now it is known that the 
brain and nerves are the seat of the disease. 

“The surgeons have learned much through vivisection.” 

“But at the cost of how 
much suffering to helpless 
animals !” 

“Yes, that is sad, but 
also it is inevitable. We 
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TR I lessen the kitchen 


i work by making it 
j easy to care for lamps. 
I make lamp-chimneys that fit, 
that compel proper combustion— 
good light—without smoke, smudge 
or smell. 
MACBETH lamp-chimneys are made 
of glass that won’t break from heat, 
My name is on every one. 


My guide, sent free, shows which is the right 
chimney for each of your lamps, 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 


WHAT EVERY MAN KNOWS 


EN ari 


That every woman knows that = 


¥ CANDIES 

‘ “Are the Best in the World.. 
Her first choice,—her last 
choice,—and her choice 
all times. 


OCOLATES ONLY 


make an axtoptionnl gift package. 


of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the N 
“kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society.— Always drapes 
evenly in front and back 一 no bulkiness 一 no draw-strings 
一 no lacing—no ripping-or basting —Can be worn the year 
round. ; 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 

FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —“Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt”— It’s Free to every woman writ- 

ing for it. Tells all about these skirts; their advantages, styles, 


children. There is no baby 
to compare with a big, 
grown-up husband!” 

The wifely maternal 
love is patient, tender and 
tolerant — abolishing jeal- 
ousy or enthroning for- 
bearance and forgiveness 
upon it, as in Dixon’s “One 
Woman”, where Ruth clings 
to and seeks to save the 
erring husband who has 
deserted her for another, 
a devotion which has been 
sneeringly criticised as 
“dog-like” and “unwoman- 
ly”. But, if the man had 
been Ruth’s son, instead 
of her husband, her devo- 
tion, in standing by him 
through his sin and its 
punishment, would have 
been praised as sublime. 
Why should wifely love, 
when thus forgiving and 
devoted, be stigmatized as 
unwomanly ? 

One of the best of the 
new American plays 一 “人 
Woman’s Way”, by Frank 
Worthing — cleverly illus- 
trates a “way” which 
wifely-maternal love finds 
to save a husband’s repu- 
tation and the peace of 


A FORGER 


By FANNIE KINZEY 


Here is the singer that leads the choir 

With a hundred notes on his changeful lyre; 
Other singers must render a single strain 
And warble it over and over again. 

Silent he listens to each one’s note, 

Then pours them all from his magic throat. 


Have you ever heard of this songester’s guilt? 
When the Babel Tower was being built 

And confusion fell wpon every tongue, 

He forgot the song he had always sung. 

He wandered about for many a day 

With drooping crest and nothing to say, 

Then he forged a note on every bird, 

But the law doesn’t bother him, I have heard. 


So there he swings on a leafy limb 

And signs a morning and evening hymn. 

In the Summer time with rare delight 

He trills and carols through day and night. 
Why doesn’t each bird protect his note 
With a copyright for his own small throat? 
Why does he let this forger gay 

Capture them all in his mocking way? 

I will tell you why, ’tis because he quite 
Bewitches these of one song flight. 

He gives to their notes such life and fire 
That they listen entranced to his changeful lyre 
Forgetting their wrongs as they admire. 
Tvreto, Miss. 


must pay a price for all 


knowledge. Then, it seems 


the law of Nature that the 
lower creature should be 
sacrificed for the benefit of 


the higher. Man, the mas- 
ter animal, is nourished 
through the death of his 
inferior brothers. And, 
think of the good that has 
resulted from vivisection? 
Would the lives of those 
two sweet little girls of 


your family, who had 
incipient diptheria last 
Spring, have been saved 


had not antitoxin been in- 
troduced into their systems 
in time to arrest the dis- 
ease? I remember your 
telling me of your joy on 
seeing that the fatal white 
fungus in their throats had 
shrunk and looked dead 
the morning after the hy- 
podermic injecting of the 
serum — the serum which 
had been obtained through 
vivisection.” 

That idea of sacrifice— 
handed down from remote 
ages—how it permeates 
everything! 

In ancient times they 
sacrificed animals — lambs 


material, and cost. Gives opinions of*physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make ‘the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you— same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 

send2 Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept:29 Buffalo. N. Y. 


WARNING—To protect you against disappointment we caution 
you that the Fine-Form Maternity Skirt is the only ‘‘Maternity Skirt’’ 
on the market, as it is the only skirt which can always be made to 
drape evenly, front and back—all substitutes offered will rise in front 
during development—a fault so repugnant to every woman of refined 
taste. No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. Its 
special features are protected by patents. 


À i eigh rep a DONT 
y ay A CENT i conse aos ak 


DO NOT. BUY ires tros angono 


at any price until you receive our latest 
m art catalogs illustrating every kind of 

em bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
J ces and marvelous new offers. 


fi ONE GENT 2,22 t wit cort you to 


write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
‘oe return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
L jh formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
sab TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built 
ap-Wheels and all sundries at half usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE G@. Dept. B104 CHICAGO 


T KTAIL 
Q zš oS Summer drink, 


possessing all the virtues of an Ideal 
refreshment. As easily prepared as ordinary iced tea—Rich, 
sparkling, invigorating and highly beneficial—an admirable 
thirst-quencher. “Quality Tea” Cocktail appeals 
to the epicure, and to those who are looking for 

for entertaining. Can be served either 
SOMETHING NEW hot or cold. Costs about a cent a glass. 
In 50c and $1 packages—full directions in each package. Sent 
postpaid upon receipt of price. McMATH TEA CO., 
Importers of Fine Teas, El Paso, Texas. 


AGENTS. 


New Invention; nevcir before 
sold in your territory’ horse 
owners wild about them; auto- 
matic hame fastener sells at sight; coin money; a for- 
tune in your territory; free sample to workers; write 
atonce. Automatic Fastener Co., G.600, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR JULY 
and bullocks—through religious superstition; now the sacrifice is done intel- 


ligently, and through other motives, whether noble or malign depends upon |- SHORT STORIES OF 
th int of view. V ite points of view are taken by two sections | 
prs In ay Gere is aris “Anti-Vivisection League | BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


to which belong many prominent men and women. They are zealous and 
conscientious in their efforts to suppress or restrict vivisection. They have 
recently succeeded in having a law passed limiting the right of animal exper- Y © 

| imentation to practising surgeons. They regard the vivisectionist as a mon- our Business 
ster of cruelty. 

“Marry him!” exclaimed an enthusiast in the anti cause; “why, I would Whether you are a man or woman 
feel sure he would take me to some lonely island and dissect me alive in 
the pretended interest of Science.” 

On the other hand, the vivisectionists declare they are being persecuted 
and hindered in their work of helping humanity by an army of unreasoning 
sentimentalists, led by hysterical women. ‘Their friends look upon them as 
heroes—and benefactors of their race. There is right on both sides. No phere arc all sotte of good propositions 
loubt, much of the torture inflicted upon helpless animals is unnecessary and paa a Prea 
uncalled for, but the service that vivisection has rendered mankind is too| Write to the advertiser today 


great not to weigh in its favor. 9 . 
That’s Business 
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May be such that you can’t take advantage 
of any of the following opportunities just 
now—BUT—we would advise you to get in 
touch with the advertiser immediately 
and see what he can do for you. You 
never can tell what’s going to happen. 


MOUWENT SB ANATIVEMENTS 


Vivisection has created a revolution in surgery. It has discovered anti- 
septics and made the marvelous modern operations possible. It has triumphed 
over yellow fever and reduced the horrors of hydrophobia. It has lowered 
greatly the mortality of diptheria and tuberculosis, and discovered the cause 
and probable cure of deadly malaria. Recently, in the Rockefeller Institute, 
it has discovered a serum that reduces the death rate of the terrible cerebro 
spinal meningitis from ninety per cent to less than thirty. 

Mothers should be grateful to it, for it has nearly abolished the dangers 
of maternity. It has enormously benefited animals themselves by discovering 
| the cause and prevention of glanders, anthrax, Texas fever, hog cholera and 
| other infectious diseases. Latest among its services, it has opened up the 
| probability that the hitherto always mortal malady, valvular heart disease, 
may be cured—that the heart may be exposed and operated upon, thus almost 
making possible Milne’s wierd story of heart-transference, written twenty- 
five years ago. 

Truly, the imagination is a wizard that bids the shadows of coming events 
cast themselves before. The world moves in a succession of dreams and their 
‘fulfillment. The wild imaginings of one age become the splendid realities 


| of the next. 
Chat 


The Open House has a number of interesting guests to-day—if only room 
can be found for them all. I am sorry some have been kept waiting. We 
are promised more space in future. I am sure you will enjoy the talks and 
the stories of our company. They are full of bright variety. What advice 
will you give Anne who wishes to marry a dissipated man “because she loves | ——————________ 
him’. Muriel thinks that for this reason her friend will be happier with Pee ee ae age ee 
the man than without him, and she adds, “Anne is too conscientious—so men, executives, office men, correspondents, stenog- 
anxious to do right.” Wouldn’t you think this anxiety to do right would lead E O EN, WEO ATO pronunpTa 0 19 


: = x sults instead of items of expense. Sheldon methods 
her to give a thought to her prospective children who would have a drunkard of business and sale have helped 39,000 men to bet- 
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Agents Wanted 


DON’T ACCEPT AN AGENCY UNTIL YOU GET MY 
samples and particulars. Money Makers. Address 
SAYMAN, 2372 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

AGENTS WANTED—LIVE, HUSTLING, ENERGETIC 
agents to sell Thurman Portable Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner for Homes, Stores, Hotels, Office Buildings, 
Schools, etc. Clean-cut business with big - profits. 
Write to-day. GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR AND 
VACUUM MACHINERY CO., 4436 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS—PORTRAITS, 35C; FRAMES, 15C; SHEET 
pictures, 1c; stereoscopes, 25c; views, lc; 30 days’ 
credit; samples and catalog free. CONSOLIDATED 
PORTRAIT CO., 290-166 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


WOMEN AGENTS AND MEN—$1 TO $6 A DAY 
easy. Spare time or permanent work. Choice of 30 
new big sellers. Write for $2 free offer. FAIR 
MFG. CO., Box 180, Racine, Wis. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR NEW 
sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and 
glass signs. Any one can put them on. Write 
today for free sample and full particulars. METAL- 
LIC SIGN LETTER CO., 63 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
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Prefer Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment as the 
| 


most speedy, grateful and 
comforting treatment for 
sunburn, heat rashes, sum- 
| mer eczemas, itchings, irri- 
| tations and inflammations. 
| and bites and stings of in- 
| 


Basiness Opportunities 


sects. For preserving, puri- for a father and an unhappy home to grow up in, thus being handicapped by T Per pa ik kidon Bovk—tiee- on pms 

fying and beautifying the both heredity and environment! Jessie Keys, chief probation officer of the quest. SHELDON, 1725 Republic Bldg., Chicago, 
ckin. scalp. hair and hads Columbus Ohio Juvenile Court, tells the World’s Work a number of stories Il. 

PETE: À NP a : yh, ae ， > . INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS! SOUTH DA- 

, P, a > showing that in many instances the young criminal is the child of a drunken a landa fo Liberality of laws. No Taxes. Costs 


father. One little barefoot girl of eleven—spokesman for several of her com- little. Blanks and information Free. It will solve 
- SUNT rane e Ẹ y ` your problem. Write S. D. CORPORATION CHAR- 

rades, told the court: “We lives in Happy Hollow where all the fathers gets TER CO., Hilger Bik., Pierre, S. D. 

drunk, and nobody has any shoes.” 


for sanative, antiseptic 
cleansing and all purposes 
of toilet, bath and nursery, 


$30.00 WEEKLY EASILY MADE. 100 OF OUR 
new unique Hilo Roll Gum Vending Machines will 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are unrivaled. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 


Charterhouse ‘or ae Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 


Sins against posterity are constantly being committed in the name of 
love, but one welcomes the statement that marriage is more and more becom- 
ing a reasoned out contract, based on mutual esteem, but taking less account 
of sentiment than of the possession of qualities that will insure right living, 
the making of a home and the wise rearing of children. 


make you $1,500 yearly and not interfere with your 
work. Small investment. Write HILO GUM CO., 
129 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Kansas Woman, the snowy setting of that wolf hunt picture seems de- 
liciously cool these mid-Summer days. Charlotte, I have in memory just such 
an old fashioned parlor. Sulta Knighten, those contented mountain people 
whose ignorance is bliss seem to be better off than their lowland neighbors— 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 
dwellers in the sand hills and piney woods, a region which one Dr. Stiles— 

a zoologist attached to the Marine Hospital Service—has been exploring with Help Wanted—Male 
the startling result that he finds the sands swarming with a strange new 一 一 

ite | RN 和 Pry ann >“ is | MEN WANTED QUICKLY BY BIG CHICAGO MAIL 
parasite he calls the hook worm, which enters the system of the poor whites Gras oaa 45 Gistitiiin catini. adverts. we. 
of the sand barrens through their bare feet, and affects them with the langor, $25.00 a te — expense allowance first month. 

i : xperienc . MANAGER, t. 555, 

locally known as the “big lazy”, also with a tendency to chew much tobacco, 1245 State St., "Chicago. ed a ee Ser T 
take patent medicines, be shiftless and miserable and die off at an alarming 
rate. Two millions of sick—the larger proportion being children—so reports 
Dr. Stiles, who left his official work and lived among the Southern “crackers” 
for over a year, curing many hundreds simply by a few doses of Epsom salts i ; 

A J A ‘ ` J i 5 If not, send 10c, your own and your dealer’s ad- 
and thymol and teaching cleanliness and other hygienic methods. He de- dress and we will mail you a pair. This offer 
clares these so-called shiftless, lazy sand-patters have really been carrying on a includes “Duchess’’ Hoops in sizes 4 to 8 inch, and 

B A ¢ © x “Duchess” Oval Hoops in size 4% by 9 inches and 
truly heroic struggle against an enemy which must have conquered a race of 6 by 12. Mention sizes wanted. Our famous pat- 
athletics, and he believes that better than any foreign mission work would be ented ss cushion poe the fabric. ATU 

: : . y H ave satisfied thousands fi tha ( 
the sending of qualified persons to instruct the people and the employment of prin Sena toir armas a CO. AA 
physicians and of medical students during vacation to give popular lectures in K-7, Canton, Ohio. 
school houses, churches and town halls, in the sections of country where the 
people are so ignorant of sanitary methods. In this way, he believes that 
health and happiness will be given to many thousands of suffers and the prin- 
cipal check upon the South’s industrial and agricultural development removed 
by giving an active laboring class. If all this can be done and the labor 


LADY SEWERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- 
velope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 


Maruya, Ltd., Tokio: Russia, Ferrein, Moscow: 
a tg amon, erd Cane Tonn; etc." U.S.A. 

r em. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
= ug Post Free, Cuticura Booklet on the Skin. 


Write for Prof. Charles Munter’s 


NULIFE BOOK 


IT WILL TEACH YOU HOW TO 


Breathe Yourself Back to Health 


This valuable illustrated 
book will be sent you 


FREE ON REQUEST 


It shows and explains how 
Men, Women and 
Children have regained 
their health through deep 
breathing. It tells how to 
expand the chest, straighten 
round shoulders and reduce a 
protruding abdomen. 


PROF. CHARLES MUNTER 
Nulife Dept. Y-T 
No. 13-15 W. 34th St., New York 


Get This Intensely Interesting Book 


Embroidery Hoops 


HAVE YOU A “DUCHESS” EMBROIDERY HOOP? 


Salesmen Wanted 


SALESMEN WANTED—NO FORMER EXPERIENCE 
required. Traveling Salesmen are the best paid class 
of men in the world. We will teach you to be one 
by mail in a few weeks and assist you to secure a 
good position through our Free Employment Bureau. 
We have assisted thousands of men to secure good 
positions and better salaries. If you earn less than 
fifty dollars a week and want to increase your 
earnings, our free book, “A Knight of the Grip,” 
will show you how. Write or call for it to-day. 
Address nearest office, Dept. 100, NATIONAL 
SALESMAN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis. 


“THE DOUBLE FORTUNE,” by Bertha Ladd Hoskins. A stir- 
ring and dramatic detective story. The plot is ingenious, 
the action swift; in fact, there isn’t a single dull page. One 
lives in suspense to the end and watches with interest the 
realistic characters change and develop. It’s a book you 
will want to read over and over again, Send for your copy 
to-day. Price $1.25 prepaid. 
NEW YORK | 
Write us and we will put you onto something new 
sons in streams where others failed the old-fash- 
ioned way. It also catches house and musk rats, 
of the celebrated Double Muzzle Steel Wire Fish 
Baskets. Sales cover 30 states. Illustrated catalog 


problem solved by all means let the hook worm be hunted to his lair and de- 
stroyed as strenuously as though he were “big game”. 


Letters from Members of 
The OPEN HOUSE ; 
atent Attorneys 
PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 


“Shady Nook: Girl with Book” sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 


300k and What to Invent, with vaiuable list of in- 
ventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars of- 
fered for one invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in World’s Progress; 
sample free. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 855 F 
St., Washington, D. C. 


NEALE PUBLISHING CO. 

and cheap; it will catch dead loads of fish all sea- 
minks and weasels. We are sole manufacturers 
free, We also handle other tackle. (Agents wanted) 
riffin, Ga. 
EUREKA FISH NET CO., Dept. 7 Saas’ tex. 
DAISY FLY KILLER pees aaisan nies, 
f = 一 一 二 一 一 ass r 


The days are here when “shady nook and girl with book” rhyme together 
and make a delightful combination—provided the book is an interesting one. 
Some literary experts tell us that the “truly” artistic novel has no plot and no 
ending—just ambles along with no goal in view, and stops short, like a balking 
horse. Well, such a novel may suit the artistic critic, but the people who buy 
books like them to end satisfactorily and to have a strong plot running through 
them, which it is interesting to see unwound. 

I have just finished reading a novel that I heartily enjoyed. I was booked 
to chaperon a party of young folks at a May-day picnic, and, knowing that the 
good chaperon is she who is a little blind and deaf, I dropped in at a book- 


Neat, clean, ornamene 
tal, convenient, cheap. 
Lasts all season, 
A Made of metal, cannot 
spill or tip over, will not 
soil or injure anything. 
4 Guaranteed effective, 
$ Of all dealers or sent 
d prepaid for 20 cents. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 


Brooklyn, N, Y. 


ov WEY 


Rare Coins 


5.75 PAID FOR RARE 1853 QUARTERS. KEEP ALL 
money coined before 1875 and send 10c at once for set 
of 2 coin and stamp value books. It may mean fortune 
to you. C. F. CLARKE & CO., Dept. 24, LeRoy, N. Y. 
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store and asked the intelligent saleswoman to give me a new novel of the absorb- 
ing kind—one I could sit under a shady tree and read without being tempted 
to look at and listen to all that went on around me. 

“Here’s a novel just out,” she said; “I read it last night; sat up till mid- 
night to finish it, so I think you’ll find it absorbing enough.” 

The book was “The Double Fortune”. The author’s name—Bertha Ladd 
Haskins—was new to me, but if this is her first book I hope it will not be her 
last. “The Double Fortune” is a story that holds your interest to the end—a 
clever mystery plot, which keeps you guessing, combined with a charming love 
story, or rather two of them, for there is a pair of heroines, quite unlike but 
both lovable. The scene is laid in California, partly on a rich man’s extensive 
ranch, partly in the wilds among Indian settlements and old mission houses. 
There is a spice of humor, a dash of adventure, some thrilling situations and 
an ending that is eminently satisfactory. There is lots of “go” in the book. I’m 
afraid I was so taken up with it that I let one of my girls—an incorrigible 
coquette—carry on a flirtation with a handsome ineligible. I could hardly lay it 
down to eat the picnic lunch, though there were fried chicken and raspberry 
tarts. When Bertha Ladd Haskins—(wonder if she isn’t a he!)—writes an- 
other book, I am going to read it. Youne Matron. 

Louisville, Ky. 


What Should Anne Do? 


Anne came to me yesterday very much worried. She is a sweet girlie with 
dark, expressive eyes, beneath straight black brows and the pinkest of cheeks. 
The trouble with Anne is she takes life too seriously. But as I said in the 
beginning, she was worried. It seems that she and Harry had about reached 
the “crisis” when she must either send him out of her life entirely or “love, 
serve, honor and obey” him the remainder of her days.. He was tired, he said, 
of dangling. I told Anne a woman’s heart generally dictated to her on such 
occasions. 

“It isn’t that,” she said; “he is the sweetest friend I ever had, but I can’t 
tolerate his dissipated habits. He has promised to reform, but I’m afraid he 
will not. Still I can’t send him away forever. What must I do?” 

Well, for once in my life I was at a loss how to advise her. I knew Harry 
was wild and dissipated. I have no hopes of his changing his nature, it is 
inherited. I knew that probably he would come home intoxicated three nights 
in the week, and maybe beat his wife. Still, I hesitated to tell her to reject 
him, for I believe she loves him and would perhaps be happier with an occa- 
sional beating than she would be if she went through life as Miss Anne. So 
I left her to decide as best she could. Poor little Anne, I’m afraid much un- 
happiness is in store for her. She has too much conscience, a deplorable thing 
for some women. She is so intent on doing right. MUREL, 

Mississippi. 


A Wolf Hunt in Kansas 


One wild day in March the clouds dropped a foot of snow; later more 
snow—eighteen inches in all—and when the leaden clouds had lifted and the 
sun shone over the transformed landscape, a neighbor looked out across the 
white fields and meadows and saw a wolf—a gray blur on the hills half a mile 
away. At once the news went over the telephone and the farmers and their 
boys began to gather for a hunt, eager to take vengeance on the tribe which 
when tired of faring on “cotton tails” played havoc with fat young pigs, little 
woolly lambs and wobbly-legged calves. 

Two hours after the wolf had shown himself more than thirty hunters 
rode past, mounted on spirited horses, with half a dozen packs of black, tan 
and spotted hounds at their heels. Some are blowing horns, many have guns, 
and the cold still air is all at once full of noise, laughter and shouting. Pres- 
ently they separate, some going back, others hurrying across the fields. Soon 
the fierce barking of the dogs announces that the wolf has been ousted from 
his hiding place along the creek. Like a gray shadow he flies across the 
fields, then right through our barnyard, which a moment later is filled with 
scrambling horses, shouting men and baying dogs, scurrying through the snow- 
drifts—all intent on overtaking that pale fleeing shadow in the distance. “They 
will catch him before he goes half a mile,” is predicted; but if not, he will give 
them a longer chase for his life—a good three miles’ run further—before he is 
surrounded and killed, fighting gamely to the last on the banks of the same little 
stream that was his favorite lurking place. 

Man still possesses primitive instincts, aroused by the chase and the sight 
of blood. A dispute arises as to which of two young hunters should possess 
the trophy, and directly the two have jumped from their horses and hurled 
themselves together in a fisticuff fight. 
in a few minutes the hot blood cools, the young men laugh, and the near 
tragedy trails off into farce. One of the men straps the dead wolf to his 
saddle, and the party gets together and rides away to hunt next day and next, 
while the snow lasts, which is never long in March. In a few weeks all these 
doughty hunters will be peacefully tilling their fields. 


Hiawatha, Kans. A Kansas WOMAN. 


A Parlor of Sixty Years Ago 


I cannot exactly agree with Mr. Orton, on “Cupid and the open fire- 
places”. We have eleven fireplaces, and only three marriages—three left wait- 
ing and watching for the detestable imp. 

As there are so many new things and so few old, I will tell you of our 
parlor, which was furnished sixty years ago by our grandmother. The paper- 
ing on the wall is white with some queer design. The curtains are heavy, and 
of an Oriental pattern, with cords and tassels. The curtains are suspended 
from brass cornices. The floor is covered with a Brussels carpet, the colors 


remain just as bright as many of the carpets of to-day that have been used two | 


or three years. 

On the walls hang the old-fashioned portraits. The two large pier-glasses 
that reach from the top to the floor are placed opposite each other. The top 
mirrors rest on a marble slab—the marble is black, with gold veins running 
through it. On each slab are the candeiabras—a brass statue, with long glass 
pendants. An old-fashioned square-top piano, a center table, chairs and daven- 
port, with inahogany backs and hair cushions. 

The open fireplace, with its large brass andirons, brass handle shovel and 
tongs and the brass fender complete the furniture of this room. 

CHARLOTTE. 


The Mountain Academy 


Much has been written about the unhappy lot of the country people, 
farmers particularly; but let me tell you the happiest people I ever knew live 
among the hills of North Georgia and North Alabama—live in Arcadian sim- 
plicity, knowing nothing whatever of germs and microbes, of modern con- 
veniences or of the great questions of theology, politics and reform that agitate 
the thinking world. 

True, the men often vote, but the voting is simply a matter of “follow 
my leader”, the leader being usually the storekeeper of the nearest village 
who handles the voter’s favorite brand of “manufact” tobacco, which he uses 
on Sunday and special occasions, his home-raised “stingy green” being con- 
sidered good enought for ordinary times. His home is generally a log cabin 
of two or three rooms, but then it holds his dearest possessions—his children 
and his wife, the wife ranking second in his affections after the advent ef 
the first boy. Around and quite near his dwelling are sheltered his mule, 
his oxen, his cow and his pigs. On the outlying hills are his orchard and vine- 
yard, which are more or less thrifty according to the native quality of the soil, 
spraying and pruning being to him unknown arts. Usually the fruit “hits 
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H & R REVOLVERS have proved their accuracy, 
Se and superiority in all walks of life — in 
all parts of the world. 

The line is complete in many styles and sizes for 
both men and women. Sold by all first-class dealers. 

e especially recommend the H & R “ Premier” 

automatic, double action,22-calibre, 7-shot,or 32-calibre, . 
-shot, 3 inch barrel, finest nickel finish, target grip, Ilustrated catalog. 

7.00 — 4 inch barrel, as illustrated, 50 cents extra. Write for it to-day. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 599 PARK AVE., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Rather than accept 
a substitute order from 
us direct. Look for our £ 
name on the barrel and the little target 
trade-mark on the handle. 


We want you to have our beautifully 


AGAZINES FREE 


BLISHED © 


AND ANY BOOK: PU 
Se OO ry AR 


! beautiful and useful. 
2.—Complimentary ‘* Nest 
Egg” of Library Slips 

to start your collec- 
tion. 

3.—Christy Girl pic- 
ture, 8 colors. 


Lunch Tongue— 


31 


Vienna Sausage— Ji 


Penny Power In-One Full 
Library Slip 


reading matter free. Add fractions to make full Library Slips. 
Combine Library Slips packed with thése products. 


My Wife's Salad Dressing 
None Such Mince Pleat 

Force, Korn Kinka, H-O Oatmeal and all H-O 

Products 

German-American Coffees and Teas 

Golden Egg Macaroni, Noodles, Spaghetti, ete. Serub-E-Z (Scouring Sodp) 

Heide’s Licorice Pastilles and Jujubes = Monday Laundry Soap 

Jell-O Ice Cream Powder Bim-One™ Oil( 100 Household Uses) 


Send 2c. Stamp For Complete Catalog 


Beef 
Banner Lye (Disinfectant) 
Banner Chionde of Lime 
Banner Dry Ammonia 
Bensgorp’s (Royal Dutch) Cocoa 
Beardsley’s Acme Peanut Butter 


Not Later than July sist 


@ We stress the foregoing because it measures the tim 
limit of our great summer offer. 


q Here is your opportunity. 


Luncheon Sausage— $i 


Skinned Lambs’ Tongue—Boned Chicken—Veal Loat— H 
Ham Loasf—Becf Loaf—Chicken Leal. E 


7 | Send All Lettere and Library Slips to : 
MAGAZINE AND BOOK COMPANY 
116 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


e 


q] Clip the coupon below, attach a one-dollar bill, check or postal 
note, and we will send you the Magazine from and including the 
August, 1909, issue, to and including December, 1910. @ Cut out 


this coupon NOW, and mail it not later than July 31st. 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, Atlanta, Ga. 


Attached find $1.00, for which send me Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine until and including 


the issue of December, 1910, and starting with the issue of August, 1909. 


Name 


Street or 全.F.D._ 


Town 
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Belmont College Institute 


Winter use Ae the apples dried 
Patronage From 
Ce Tenn. 


But, except for the inevitable} Select School 
Christmas spree, drunkenness is For Girls 
of rare occurrence. 

How is it with the wife and 
mother in these homes? Her life 
is bound up in her children, nd 

| 
| 
1 


e @ © 
or turned into cider, or brandy, y a 
if the “revenoos” can be eluded. Ir Ini 
Many States 


Trt 
be 


husband and her chickens, and 
in caring for these her days are 
spent. 


An occasional visit to a neigh- This school has‘an ideal location—altitude of 1900 feet with 
bor or to kinsfolks—they are | a climate similar to that of Asheville, N.C. The grounds 


P J R) > , | are beautiful, and the four-story brick and stone building 
4 nearly all akin—and the monthly contains 165 rooms with all modern equipments. University 


church meeting afford her all the | and Conservatory trained teachers. Music school of 200 

F E. pupils, with 28 new pianos. Fine Art Department. Board 
relaxation she has or desires. | and regular course $200 to 8300. For Catalog address 
Her floors are duly scrubbed and | Pres. J. T. HENDERSON, M. A., Box 115, Bristol, Virginia. 
the ‘house -looks ‘clean, though uns +t a e 
sanitary conditions prevail, for- 
tunately overbalanced in great | 
measure by pure air, simple food | 
and regular habits. So, with her 
domestic interests and her snuff 
bottle—never allowed to be emp- 
ty—the wife is as content in her 
way as her husband in his. 


The children attend school for 
a few weeks during the Summer, 
whenever a teacher can be in- 
duced to invade the district. They 
learn to read and write, but the 


The College embraces twelve Schools. Diplomas 
conferred by these Schools. Courses leading to 
degrees B.A. and M.A. Prepares for all colleges 
and universities. Music, Art, Expression, Physical 
Culture, Domestic Science, Modern Languages in 
the hands of Masters. Director of Music, eminent 
pianist and composer, Edouard Hesselberg. 


Located on a matchless hilltop park within 
city limits. Country environment. City advant- 
ages liberally patronized. Nashville “the Athens 
of the South.” Climate invites to athletics, outdoor 
sports and study. Health record unsurpassed. 

Last year’s registration represents thirty-seven 
states. Twenty percent Northern girls. National 
acquaintances and friendships. Early registration 
necessary. Only limited number of new students 
can be received each year. College literature on 
request. Address Box V. 


BUFORD COLLEGE 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Limited, Select Home College forthe Higher Culture 
of Women. Non-Sectarian. Enrollment Strictly 100. 


Ideal location, excellent equipment. Sanitation prac- 
tically perfect. Beautiful highland campus of 25 acres, 


IRA LANDRITH, D.D., LL.D., President. pen is seldom brought into use Athletics and physical culture emphasized. Complete, 
Miss HOOD and Miss HERON, Principals. | i 1 bia ¢ ? teen. comprehensive curriculum ourses leading to de- 
本 = until the time of company kee P grees. University Bible Course. Conservatory advan- 

ing arrives, which is always tages in Art, Music and Expression, Term opens Sept. 


16th, Write for Year Book B. 


early, when love letters of primi- Mr. E. G. Buroro, Recent MRs. E. G. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 


tive style are exchanged. Before 
they are twenty they are married 


and “settled”, and their school ac- Virginia College 


complishments are , forgotten For YOUNG LADIES, Roanoke, Virginia. 
through want of practice. Their 
s Opens Sept. 28th, 1909. One of the leadi ng S he i t 


social gatherings are parties en- | for women and girls. Modern building. Car 
livened by “plays”, and singing 
for the young, quiltings for the 
matrons, and corn-shuckings for | 
all. The Bible is much discussed, 
and everything “betwixt its lids” 
is believed literally. Their morals 
are good. And they are content | 
and happy. 

But they are happy on a very | 
narrow plane, you say; they have 
never tasted the higher enjoy- 


ments of life. Well, happiness is care a ores es ine nes 
apviness. : i >j >Sİ A - HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
happiness, and if their desires do | Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 


e Decatur 
© Georgia 


Affiliated with Agnes 
Scott College is a well- 
equipped 
School of Music 

in which excellent in- 
struction is offered in 
Music, Artand Expres- 

sion undera competent 
and carefully chosen 
faculty. The 
AgnesScottAcademy 
located on the cam- 
pus of Agnes Scott 
College, provides a 
complete College Pre- 
paratory Course. In touch 
with work of Agnes Scott College. 
For particulars, address 
F. H. GAINES, D.D., President. Box A. 


COLLEGE for women, maintained along the high- 
est educational lines. Itisin an attrac- 
tive and very healthful location, 
only six miles from Atlanta. 

Our students are thus able 

to avail themselves of nu- 

merous musicaland literary 
attractions in the city. 

Scientific and Classical 
Courses are offered, together 
with optional courses leading 
to the degree of B. A. 

The College is a member of 
the “Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the 
Southern States.” 

The buildings are handsome, 
commodious, and modern in 
every respect. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Classed by the U. S. Commissioner of Education as one of the sixteen “A” colleges for women in the United 
States. The college is endowed and well-equipped for college work. Campus of 50 acres environed by 
beautiful mountains. Four separate laboratories; library; astronomical observatory; sky-lit art studio; 
music rooms, etc. Full scientific course in physical development with new gymnasium, swimming pool, 
large athletic grounds, boating reach. Full courses in music and art. Endowment reduces cost 
to students to $300, including full literary course. 
For catalogue address ; WM. W. SMITH, A.M., LL. D., President, 


not reach beyond what they pos- 
cess, why not let them alone? rar 
better leave them alone than 
awaken desires and aspirations 
without presenting some feasible 
plan for the fulfillment of these. 
This is the very thing which 
drives our sturdy country people 
to the cities. 

If they are to be awakened to a 


full sense of better living, then 
the way should be opened for ELIZABETH COLLEGE 
them to accomplish this. First, 

and Conservatory of Music, Charlotte, N. C. 


give them good roads, then good 
schools, including small, well- A HIGH-GRADE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


s e * . Ideal Climate—midway between Asheville and Pinehurst, 
chosen libraries where practical Mew Yok and Flot. Beaitiiul subarban 1ocati 
i ati she a iy looking the city. 20 acre campus. $250,00( 
information shall be given the Fireproof buildings. 20 experienced, — 
children and through them the teachers, A.B. and elective graduate courses. 


pression. Write for Catalog. CHAS. B. KING, ‘Pres. 


HOLLINS 


JS JTE 
INSTITU 

FOUNDED 1842 
A Collese for Girls. Four 

years of College work. 
Elective and Preparatory 
Courses, Music, Art, ete. 
beautifully located in the 
Valley of Virginia, seven 
miles from Roanoke. The 
invigorating mountain cli- 
mate and picturesque 
scenery combine to render 
this location one of the 
most desirable in the country for a girls’ school. 
The seven main buildings are of brick and are well 
equipped. On the extensive grounds are mineral 
springs of valuable medicinal qualities. 

For catalogue, address 


MISS MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 310, Hollins, Va. 


parents and other inmates of the 
home. It is necessary that the 
mother should be taught how to 
preserve health and how to man- 
age house affairs with such sys- 
tem as to secure time for rest and 
self-improvement. 

Next to the school, the club is 
the greatest factor in reform 
work. Clubs should be organized 
in every neighborhood, at whose 
weekly meetings there should be 
explained in simple language the 
rudiments of domestic and sani- 
tary science, the care and training 
of children, the beautifying of the 
home and grounds and the neces- 
sity of feeding the mind as well 
as the body. 

Suitable books and magazines 
should be provided. These can | 
be had at low prices to fit every | FOR GIRLS 
grade of culture and every prac- Sa da amat a E A 
tical need. Of course, the move- miles 
ment would need to be looked | from Boston 
after for awhile; and right here Few schools give such excep- 


El CONSERVAT RY of MUSIC. ESTABLISHED 13867 


SIMiss. Clara Baur, Directress. 


Instructs, trains and educates after - en methods of Foremost 
uropean Conservatories. The faculty numbers some of the 
Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION PAUSIC LANGUAGES 


Location ideal, with respect to home comfort, and luxurious sur- 
roundings. The most completely r oen buildings devoted 
to music in America. Da resident students may 
enter at any time. [Illustrated catalog FREE. 

MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave. 


Cincinnati, O. 


has since 1894 PR * “Thorough ED EPE Posi- 
tively Christian Influences at the Lowest Possible Cost.’ 


RESULT: It is to-day with its faculty of 32, its stu- 
dent body of 403, and its plant worth $125,000, 


rats. Training School ii Virginia. 


$150 pays all charges for the year, including table 
board, and tuition in all subjects except music and elo- 
cution. Send for catalogue and application blank. 


COLLEGE 


COMSERVATORY comes in the need of the home tional opportunities in Piano, Voice, 

missionary. It would pay the Violin, under very noted men, 

FOR YOUNG LADIES GAINESVILLE, GA. State, which calls for good citi- | combined with a delightful home 
THREE HUNDRED BOARDERS—representing twenty-eight states. All standard courses. Unusual ad- zens, to send educated kindly | life (65 students). 

vantages in music, art and oratory. 35 teachers with American and European training. Healthful climate in women into these sections to ini- Domestic Science 


Piedmont region of the South, near Atlanta. 22 buildings including chapter hot = s for sororities. Campus 
recently enlarged to 75 acres. Gymnasium and athletic field. Expenses, $300 to $500. Summer School June ff a! 
24. Chautauqua July 4th to July 31st, Address Post Office Box 101 for catalog. 


Miss MeClintock’s School for Girls 


The location offers a rare combination—trees, pure air, countrylike surroundings—in the heart of the city. As 
the number is limited, each young lady is under the direct supervision of the Principal, whose years of successful 
work enable her to detect each girl’s needs and help to develop individual talent. 

College preparatory and general courses. Domestic Science, Arts and Crafts, Music, etc. 

The practical courses in simple banking, shopping, social forms and the fundaments als of the experiences of 
everyday life give each pupil exceptional training for the work at home. Resident and day pupils. 


MISS MARY LAW MCCLINTOCK, Box B, 4 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


tiate and forward such reforms. Courses entirely in Literature 
The Farmers’ Union, meanwhile, and Music (diploma), Gymnasium. 
should establish agricultural clubs Write for year-book. 

to teach the farmers the need of | College Certificate. 
diversifying crops, the care of 69 Summit Street, 
stock and the newest methods of | NEWTON, MASS. 
cultivating land. As a first 
means to all these fine ends, I 


would say, train conscientious, The Merrill-van Laer School 


energetic teachers and send them ‘ P : 
t instruct the children a nd the Boarding and Day School for Girls. Formerly The Peebles 
0 in pon and Thompson School. 30, 32 and 34 East 57th Street, New 


problem of how to benefit our York, N. Y. 
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GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


work itself out. 
SULTA KNIGHTEN. 
Piedmont, Ala. 


How to Have Friends 


Nothing tests a person’s great- 
ness more sharply than the way 
in which he takes slights and 
snubs. 

It is not wholly unpleasant 
to be attacked or differed with 
or denounced for holding a cer- 
tain view or following a cer- 
tain course of action. There is 
an implied compliment in being 
considered of sufficient influence 
to be worth attacking. But to 
be passed over as not deserving 
notice—that wounds one’s pride. 
And it takes true greatness to 
ignore one’s own hurt pride. The 
greatest man in any audience of 
people is the one who thinks so 
little of himself that he does not 
expect any one to think him 
great. 

Only a big soul can endure 
being considered small and keep 
sweet and lovely under it. When 
others show that they think we 
are built on a small scale, the 
surest way to prove that they are 
right is to take offense at it. 

If there is one thing more than 
another I would urge our Open 
House members to guard against 
it is the critical habit. Through 
it one loses friends and loses 
faith, than which losses there is 
nothing so deplorable. Have an 
opinion, and a sensible one, about 
everything, but when you come to 
judge others, remember that you 
can know very little of what they 
really are, unless you summer 
and winter with them. Can you 
imagine what the circumstances 
were that soured sweetness and 
made darkness where there 
should be light? How do you 
know what you would have been 
had your life been a duplicate 


N engineering institute of the highest rank in the heart of the pro- 
A gressive South. Advanced courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Tex- 
ae tile, and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemistry and 
Architecture. Extensive and new equipment of Shop, Mill, Labora- 
tories, etc. The demand for the school’s graduates is much greater than 


the supply. Dormitories. Cost reasonable. Climate unsurpassed. For 
illustrated catalog, address 


K. G. MATHESON, A.M. LL.D., President, ATLANTA, GA. 
Military ea 


OLUMBIA icia aieas w 


Columbia, Tennessee The BINGHAM 


$ A 
Situated in the blue-grass region of Middle Tennessee, r J SCHOOL 
Exteptionally healthful climate. Not a case of serious Ty k Ideally located on the 
illness among the students in the history of the school, f=) ||j| Asheville Plateau, 3 
Equipment valued at $400,000. Large and experienced ips fame, i| miles from city. Mili- 


7 i 7 i i every boy. $ : for discipline, con- 

of your neighbor’s? faculty. Careful personal instruction for every > tary iscipline, 
3 PEY e Ranked by the United States government as one of the TS Ser nooenT EM | trol and carriage. Boys ex- 
Do not be critical of the little “A” grade schools. Every means provided for comfort, NOW LIVING OF THE 51 pat tebe 
faults, but do be quick to find development and pleasure. Prepares for any college or | GENERATION SINCE 1793 | DOK received. nas discos- 


university in the ae States = for life. Terms mod- ered. Hazing and causing a comrade to fagg ex- 
logue, address Box A. | cluded by pledge of honor, Catalog answers every 
ee ee question asked by parents or guardian for 30 years 


HARDY and EDGERTON, Principals, 1793 COLRBINGHAM RED. 80x12 ASHEVILLE HICISIO | 


Columbia Military Academy, Columbia, Tennessee 


and praise small virtues. It costs 
so little to be kind to people, and 
it means so much to them. Just 
your smiling instead of frowning 
makes a great difference. If you 
are lucky enough to make friends 
easily, spend a little time with 


those who are difficult to know, South Carolina 


and who are shy and reserved. A 


big heart sometimes lives in a Military Academy | 


very dull, timid body. Some- The Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 
times people may care for us 


with wł A One of the distinguished Military Colleges 
E 1 whom we can’t be bothered, of the United States. Liberal courses in the 
ut it will do no harm to treat arts and sciences leading to B. S. 
them friendly. While you may degree. Unexcelled for its military 
not be able to make friends with training. For catalogue, address 


PET Ae a> 


BUILDING 
BEING ERECTED 


CASTLE HEIGHTS SCHOOL. 


An efficient Preparatory School for Boys. Healthful and beautiful location, Large and able faculty. Classical, 
Latin Scientific, Modern Language and Commercial Courses. Certificate admits to prominent Colleges and Uni- 
versities without entrance examination. Best influence—no saloons—cigarettes prohibited. Gymnasium, Athletic 
Field. Rates $340—no extras. For Catalogue address THE HEAD MASTERS, Box 1, Lebanon, Tennessee. 


ee — $e 


desirable ones unkindly. 

You can usually spare them 
a few minutes. ` 

Think the best of people al- 
ways, and believe that in every 
fellow-being, though it may be 
hidden by layers of hard experi- | 一 -一 


ence or Overgrown by the needs 
of self-indul : 


of self-indulgence, there is a oot TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE | 


A rkansas. On main line of Southern Railway in mountains of East Tennessee—THE SWITZERLAND OF | 
AMERICA. Delightful climate。Outdoor exercise。 Health record perfect. Thorough work. Small classes. 
. . Individual instruction., Safe, healthful recreation in mountains. Encampments, cavalry trips, practice 
Literary Pirates marches. Manly athletics. Fine athletic field. New buildings. Modern equipment. Steam heat, 
À electric lights, pure spring water in every room. Hot and cold shower baths. Cadets from 35 States, Con- 
à Byron’s definition of fame is, ee ee r 基 
to get killed and have your name Prepares for College, Government Academies or business. Terms $300. Illustrated catalogue free. Address 
Spelled wrong in the Gazettes”, A glen lle dae cgi rat apg tcl es 
like interpretation is to write a S is 
poem, essay or sketch of com- - 
mendable merit and have half a 
dozen or more claim the author- 
ship. 

In a recent issue of UNcrE RE- 
MUS s—THE Home MAGAZINE men- 
tion was made of several claim- 
ants to the authorship of “Al 
E, Along the Potomac To- 

ight”, the preponderance of evi- 
dence seeming to be in favor of 


Major Lamar Fontaine. Strange f iii Orange County, near 


| 
| 
everyone, do not repulse the un- THE SUPERINTENDENT. | 
| 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


365 Boysfrom 45 States last ses- 
sion. Largest Private Academy 
in the South. Boysfrom 10to 
\ 20 years old prepared for the 
\ autem Government 


Academies, or Business. 
1,600 feet above sea-level; 
pure bracing mountain air 
of the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Pure mineral spring 
- jwaters. Military training 
‘/develops obedience, health, 
i nanly carriage. Fine shady 
> w7iawns, gymnasium, swimming 
%7 pool and athletic park. Daily 
drills. Boys from homes of re- 
* finement only desired. Personal 
= individual instruction by our Tutor- 
fal System. Academy forty-nine years old, New 
100,000 barracks,full equipment,absolutely fire-proof. 
‘harges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address: 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., Principat, STAUNTON, Va. 


h Your boy needs a broader training—an education more fully rounded out—than your 
IOW some people will lay claim to f: Mebane, North Carolina public school can possibly offer. Porter Military Academy will give him a thorough prepa- 
literary productions, cl 好 | asilv č ` blished 1793. ration for College—Languages, Science, History, Music, and Mechanical Drawing, together 
> S, Claims easily | ow ; Established 1793. with that element of Military Training necessary to teach him the value of neatness, punc- 
proven piracies! i A busy and lovable home for tuality and obedience. The success of 
John Uri Lloyd, the talented | {F pore, on Bono tion Daa 
4 ale F A 2 oO 
author of “Strin s 0 the | {faa - for safety, health and beauty. eye 
Pike” eta gte wn on F a > Strong graduate faculty of | 
lke’, desirous of incorporating % Christian men, giving consian’ 
in that book a ce 7 ? Vf and individual attention. Mili- 
i at book a complete copy of i k. Wf tary discipline, firm yet affec- 
The Homespun Dress”, a war- \ Ban ee eaoot oA NIRI nas resulted from its forty-two years of painstaking attention to the inaividual, rather than 
time ballad, offered in a Cincin- z Aer Hazing abhorred. Bible, to the group. Its graduates number men of affairs throughout the country. 
nati 5 ] \ 2 Physical Culture and fine Penman- | Ideal climate, permitting outdoor sports all the year. Notably strong Faculty, well- 
paper a reward of fifty dol- - ship specialties. Full Classical, | qualified and carefully chosen, each for his special department. Gymnasium with swim- 
lars for such a copy and proof of Commercial, Scientific and Music ming pool; athletic field. 
authorsh ip Having heard the mses. justrated catalogue, address, A Catalogue containing interesting facts will be mailed upon request to 
. c `o 


first public recital of the poem PRESTON LEWIS CRAY, B.L., Principal, Box 30 
while at home invalided (by rea- 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, B.D., Rector, Charleston, S. C. 


| 
Courses. Small classes. Terms reasonable. | 
| 
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lorida Military 
Academy 


COVE SPRINGS, 


GREEN FLA 


F. M. A. Kodak Club 


A high-grade preparatory school for 60 boys 
and young men—a school that is very success- 
ful in preparing students for colleges and the 
Government Academies. Itis located 30 miles 
south of Jacksonville, in the “land of flowers 
and sunshine,” where for the past ten years 
the average temperature during the hottest 
months has not been over 77 degrees and the 
coolest 53. There isexcellent fishing, boating, 
hunting and outdoor sports, including golf, 
all seasons. ’ 

The school buildings are large and elegantly 
equipped and cost $67,000. Open air gymna- 
sium. Finest swimming pool in the South. 
The faculty is University trained, and there is 
one teacher to every 10 boys... Rates only $385. 
- Illustrated catalogue, describing the school’s 
-beautiful surroundings, will be sent upon re- 
quest. - Address 


GEORGE W. HULVEY, Supt., Box B. 


MILITARY SCHOOL 

A thoroughly first-class school, meeting every requirement. 
It is beautifully located; has a splendid campus and modern 
equipment.: The faculty is able and well chosen. Gentlemanly 
pupils make double progress here. 14 states were represented 
in the past session. Rates, $350 per year. Write for illustrated 
Catalogue. ` Opens September 16th. 
JAS. A. FISHBURNE,A.B., Principal, Box 220,Waynesboro,Va. 


= Jax 
LSS 


MORGAN PARK ACADEMY—A character building school 
for boys (Co-operating with University of Chicago). All men 
Teachers selected for Personal Association With Boys to de- 
velop manliness of character as well as scholarship. Small 
classes, averaging 10 pupils. Advantages of Home and 
Military influences combined. Manual Training. Prepares 
for College or Business. Certificates admit to leading Uni- 
versities. - Fire proof buildings. Modern Gymnasium. Il- 
lustrated catalog. Separate department for small boys. Ad- 
dress MORGAN PARK ACADEMY, Box 124, Morgan Park, Ill. 
Easily reached from Chicago. 


BETHEL Acaaemy 


Near Warrenton, Virginia 


Fifty miles from Washington. Oldest preparatory school 
in Virginia. Unsurpassed location. Prepares for Business, 
Universities and Government Academies. Individual at- 
tention. Charges $300. For illustrated catalogue address 


Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 


EDICAL COLLEGE 


oF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 


Seventy-second Session begins Sept. 14, 1909 
Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. 
Climate salubrious, Living expenses moderate. 


1909 | christopher Tompkins, M.D. Dean, Richmond, Va. 
RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY ‘Snia 


Fits for college, scientific schools or business. Work endorsed by 
over 30 colleges and universities. Beautiful and healthful location. 
Athletic grounds; gymnasium. Terms only $230. No extras. 
For catalogue, address 

E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal, Bedford City, Va. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Ped- 
agogy in America. Summer Sessions. 29th year 
opens Sept. 27th, Address 

HARRY Seymour Ross, Dean. 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, 


ARE YOU READING 


“Martin Eden,’’ Jack London’s latest and greatest serial story? 
Full synopsis of chapters previously published appears in this 
issue. Begin to read it now and learn how the hero works to 
gain an education to fit him for life’s battles. 


W e d din g INVITATIONS AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
of the latest styles. Our printin 


is of the 

clear distinct kind that gives satisfaction and 

| pleases. trial will convince you. Send 
six cents in stamps for samples. 


P. V. Collins Publishing Company 
525 Seventh Street So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR JULY 
Educational | 


son of a hole through my left hip, 
received in the Sharpsburg cam- 
paign), I secured a manuscript 
copy from the author, Miss Car- 
rie-Belle Sinclair. I wrote the 
Cincinnati Gazette as to who the 
author was. Dr. Lloyd read my 
contribution and became interest- 
ed in the matter. He compiled a 
booklet on the result of his adver- 
tisement, showing the tendency of 
people to literary piracy. He 
said he had received four hun- 
dred replies to the advertisement, 
in which there were forty-eight 
distinct claimants to the author- 
ship. 

Some time ago, one of the lead- 
ing Texas papers published the 
story of the song and gave as its 
author a Kentucky hermit, and 
the Savannah News copied the 
article, but did not correct the 
story. 

I wrote a correction and cen- 
sured the News for neglecting 
to right the wrong, stating the 
poem was produced, set to music 
(air, “The Bonnie Blue Flag”), 
and first rendered’ in Savannah. 
Captain Joe White anticipated 
me and called at the News office, 
where he substantiated my letter 
in every particular. 

Dr. Lloyd sent me a copy of 
his booklet and an autographed 
city of “Stringtown”. The day 
his advertisement appeared, a 
Confederate veteran procured a 
copy of the song and the author's 
name, and Dr. Lloyd paid him 
one hundred dollars. He also 
sent either Hubner or Harben 
fifty dollars for promptly fur- 
nishing a true copy and proof of 
authorship. 

I am reminded of a story told 
of an amateur poet who copied 
some stanzas of Byron’s and pre- 
sented them for publication in a 
newspaper. The editor asked 
who wrote the poem. “I did,” 
the pirate answered. The editor 
then inquired „if he had composed 
the sentiment, and received an 
affirmative response, whereupon 
he grasped the pirate’s hand with 
heartiness, exclaiming: “I am 
delighted to meet and greet you, 
Lord Byron! I had believed you 
dead four decades ago!” His 
sarcasm wilted the pirate, who 
quietly “folded his tents and 
silently stole away”. 

Father Ryan’s “Conquered 
Banner” has also had step-fath- 
ers and step-mothers, but they 
could not prove parentage of that 
grand requiem. Larceny after 
trust in literature is closely allied 
to that felony in material things, 
though I do not believe the courts 
of justice punish the former 
criminals as they do the latter. 
I do not know that our Code 
covers, by statute, the former 
crime. G. N. Saussy. 

Sylvester, Ga. 


A Mountain Character 


A familiar figure in the streets 
of the pretty North Georgia town 
—Toccoa—is an old woman who 
lives out among the hills, and 
who drives in town on Wednes- 
day and Saturday to sell vegeta- 
bles, honey, etc. Her vehicle is 
a cart drawn by an old ox, whose 
appropriate name is Job. She is 
a hard worker and knows the 
necessity of economizing. <A 
neighbor having broken the old 
lady’s tooth in trying to pull it, 
she came in town to the dentist 
and asked him what he charged 
for pulling a tooth. 

“Fifty cents,” he replied. 

“Well, Doc,’ she returned, 
“that’s your price for pulling a 
whole tooth, but this here snag of 
mine is just half a tooth and you 
uns ought to pull it for a 
quarter.” 

One very cold afternoon last 
Winter, she came driving down 
the street in front of our home 
punching old Job with the long 
pole she used to quicken his pace. 
She stopped to return a basket 
she had borrowed, but urged the 
ox on directly, saying, “I’m in a 
powerful hurry to git home and 
kiver up my ‘taters’.. Mr. Jones 
says the barometer is going down 
to Nero to-night.” 

HELEN EDWARDS. 

Toccoa, Ga. 


Educational 


( National Park Seminary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (Suburbs) 


The story of the school; of its phenomenal growth; its 
remarkable equipment of 18 buildings, grouped in college 
fashion, forming a miniature village; its training in homemaking; its development of 


special talents; its pleasures, sight-seeing, and study of the capital—can be told full 


in our catalogue. 2 


only 
Address Box 163, FOREST GLEN, MD. 


Columbia 
Institute 


For the Higher Education of Women 
Established 1836 


For seventy-five years girls and young women have 
been coming to the Institute to receive their educa- 
tion and fit themselyes for the responsibilities of life. 
Itis ideally located in the Blue Grass Region of 
Middle Tennessee, and offers opportunities of the city 
without its distractions. Faculty of seventeen. Full 
diploma. College Preparatory and Elective Courses, 
Medal at World’s Fair, 1904. Buildings large and at- 
tractive. Steam heat, electric lights, filtered water, 
Gymnasium and Athletic Fields. Write for catalogue, 


Address 


Rev. Walter Branham Capers, Pres. 
Columbia, Tenn, 


College for Women 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Noted for its beautiful and healthful location. Courses 
of study leading to A.B. and A.M. Degrees. Depart- 
ments of Music and Art. Physical Training. Resident 
Lady Physician. Moderate rates. For catalogue,address 


E. E. McCLINTOCK, President, Box A. 


Centenary Female College 


CLEVELAND, TENN. 


Distinguished for high scholarship and development of 
Christain womanly character. Location—prettiest town 
in all Tennessée. Climate ideal. Four elegant brick 
buildings—steam heat, electric lights, hot and cold 
water on all floors. 634 feet covered porches, Special 
advantages in Music, Art, and Expression. Tennis, 
basket ball, and bowling. Terms reasonable. Write 
for illustrated catalog. 


. TENNESSEE COLLEGE (For Women) 


Handsome new $75,000.00 building. 15-acre campus. Fine table. | 
Healthful climate, highest educational traditions. Christian influence | 
and home comforts. Trained nurse, physical culture, faculty of 28, 
individual attention. 251 enrolled 2nd year. For catalog, address 
GEO. J. BURNETT, Pres., or J. HENRY BURNETT, Gen, 
Mgr., 607 E. Main, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


Stuart Hall Staunton, Va. 


FORMERLY - VIRGINIA FEMALE INSTITUTE 
Church School for Girls in Blue Ridge Mountains. Inter- 

mediate and College Preparatory. New Gymnasium and In- 

firmary. 66th session. Travel School abroad. Catalogue. 


MARIA PENDLETON DUVAL, Principal. 
MADISON HALL 


Select School for Young Ladies and Girls. College and Elective 
Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Modern Languages. Social and 
educational advantages of Washington. For catalogue, address 

Prof. and Mrs. GEO. F. WINSTON, Principals, 

3100 R Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| A College for Women, 


Converse College 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Conservatory of Music, 
School of Art. Confers degrees of A. B., A. M., A. 
Mus., B. Mus. Laboratories, library, 56 piano 
rooms, auditorium, art studios, chapel, gymnasium. 
Rooms single, double and en suite. Boating and 
out-of-door sports. Delightful winter climate. 


ROB’T P. PELL, Litt. D., President 


Ashley Hal 


A very select Boarding School for girls, delightfully 
situated and splendidly equipped. Thorough prepar- 
ation for all leading Colleges ; courses in Science, History, 
Languages, Music, Art and Elocution. 

Healthful climate; liberal advantages; outdoor sports 
all the year. Tuition and board, $400. Address 


MISS MARY VARDRINE McBEE, M.A., Principal 


Charleston 
S: C 


SHORTER COLLEGE, ROME, GA. 


Founded and endowed by Alfred Shorter, 1877 


For Ladies—A college of unsurpassed excellence. 
All usual departments. - Delightful home. Superb 
location. Ideal climate. . Famed for health. 


Address THOMAS J. SIMMONS, A.M., LL.D., President 
Box 1012, Rome, Ga, 


VIRGINIA, Petersburg. 
Southern Female College. girls, after highest Virginia 
standards. Students from 20 States, Canada and Panama. Prepara- 


tory, Advanced and Finishing Courses; Music, Art, Elocution. Five 
Buildings. Gymnasium. 47th Year-Book. 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M., Pres., Box 200. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE FOR, YOUNG WOMEN 


Lexington, Ky. 
4ist year. Branch of Transylvania University. Select 
Home School of the Blue Grass Region. 26 in Faculty. 6 
acre Campus; 5 modern buildings. Certifieate to Eastern 
Colleges. Junior College Course. Music, Art, Elocution. 

Hubert G. Shearin, Ph.D., President, Box G. 


WARD SEMINARY fe: Girls and Young Women 


Nashville, Tennessee 


A beau- 
for 100 


$200 to $300 per year. 
tiful College Home 


45th year. Seminary and Special Courses. College Preparation. 
Conservatory of Music. 175 Boarding Pupils. Complete appoint- 
ments. City advantages. Outdoor sports. Delightful climate. For 
catalog, address, J. D. BLANTON, LL. D., President. 


WASHINGTON. D. C., Lafayette Square Opposite 
HAMILTON SCHOOL | me 
For Girls and Young Ladies White 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal ) House 


Mary Baidwin Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 9th, 1909. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 297 students from 32 States past session. Terms 
Moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. Miss E. G 
WEIMAR, Principal. 


Schools and Summer Camps 


PEOPLES- 
TUCKER 
SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, TENN. 
Superb new buildings and equipment. 
Altitude over 1200 feet. Wholesome athletics. 
moderate. Let us send you a catalog. 


College preparatory for boys. 
Beautiful campus. 
Prices very 


— We work for the mental, moral, 
and physical health of 
every boy. 


C AMP 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lake Leelanau, Michigan, July 6. 
Location. Ideal spot in beautiful Michigan. 


Advantages. Healthful camp life, tutoring, boating, 
swimming, fishing, hunting, trip on Great Lakes, address, 


A. M. HENSHAW, Commandant, 
Box 17, College Hill, Ohio. 
Fall term of the School begins September 28. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can 
do with it. You can earn 

20.00 to $125.00 or more, per 
week as illustrator or car- 
toonist for newspapers or 
magazines. My practical sys- 
tem of personal individual 
lessons by mail will develop 
your talent. Fifteen years 
successful work for news- 
papers and magazines quali- 
fies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of 
President Taft with 6c in 
stamps and I will send you a 
test lesson plate, also collec- 
tion of drawings showing 
possibilities for you. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL sna‘ cartooning 


1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


Have you noticed Mr. Landon's work in Uncle Remus’ s—The 
Home Magazine? 


Maynard Butler’s Series 


This leading writer’s articles upon national 
issue. 
bility—the genuine need—for such a’series. 


systems of education will begin in our August 


Announcement of this feature was made last month, but we want to impress the desira- 


You will be surprised at what Mr. Butler says, and you will wonder with us if he will be per- 
mitted to stay in Berlin after these articles come to the attention of the German government. 


Mr. Butler hits hard, and with an intelligent force. 


a 


Touring Car 
Roadster 
Pony Tonneau 
Landaulet 
Coupe 
Limousine 


Here’s 


On May 12th, we sold the last Chalmers-Detroit 
“30” in the model of 1909. That completed our 
output—2,500—of these remarkable cars. 

There were 800 people left disappointed. There 
were orders amounting to $1,200,000 which we 
could not fill. 

Now we announce these new models. Every 
Chalmers-Detroit dealer will have them on show in 


July. 
1,000 Extra Cars 


This season our output of “30’s” will be 3,500 
cars. And those 1,000 extra cars will be produced 
without adding a dollar to our overhead expense. 
That means a great saving per car. 

They will also be made with last year’s tools and 
machinery. So this great expense will not be re- 
peated. The new cars are not altered in mechanical 
ways. This year increasing the bore of our cylinders 
to four inches and making slight changes in the ex- 
haust valves gives us considerably more power, but 
we still rate the motor at 30 h. p. Otherwise the 
chassis could not be improved. 

Every cent of this saving will be given to you in 
the shape of a sightlier car. Our profit remains the 
same as last year—exactly nine per cent. 

As a result of these savings, we offer this season— 
at last season’s price—this amazing car. 


Roomier, Handsomer Car 


The 1910 Chalmers-Detroit “30” has a 115-inch 
wheel base. Thats three inches longer than our 
“Forty” of last season. 

It’s wheels are 34 inches, while last season’s were 
32. 

The hood is longer and higher—the tonneau more 
roomy; and the lines are like the costliest cars on the 
market. 

Yet the price remains $1500. By increasing our 
output, and retaining our chassis, we save enough to 
make these improvements. 


Extras at Low Cost 


Here is an additional policy adopted for 1910; that 
is, to furnish the following extras at the lowest possi- 
ble cost—much cheaper than you could possibly buy 
them unless you bought them from us. 

We will fit our $1500 car with a Bosch magneto, 
a Prest-O-Lite gas tank and two Atwood-Castle new 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company, 


Our 
For Our $1500 Car. 


style gas lamps, all for $100 extra. ‘The cost of 
these extras at regular prices would be $175. 


We will furnish our “30” with a Lenox mohair 
top for $75 extra. ‘This is the very best top we can 
buy. Don’t be satisfied with the ordinary top when 
you can get a mohair top from us for $75. The 
regular price of this top is $125. 


On our “Forty” the Bosch magneto, the gas lamps 
and gas tank are all included in the price of $2,750. 
But we will supply with our “Forty” a $150 New- 
port mohair top for $125 extra, and we will supply 
two extra seats for $75 extra. 

Thegé extras are all figured at a very small margin 
of profit over cost. We give to you all the enor- 
mous advantage we get through quantity buying. 


Larger 1910 Model 


The Records of 1909 


One of the Chalmers-Detroit “30’s” has covered 
32,000 miles, and has just completed a path-finding 
trip from Denver to Mexico City. Never has any 
car, at any price, made an equal endurance record. 

We have been paid for replacements on 1909 cars 
exactly $2.44 per car. No other car has a record 
like that. 

On a long distance speed test this car has averaged 
50.2 miles per hour. On an economy test, made by 
the Automobile Club of America, this car ran 25.7 
miles on a gallon of gasoline. 

Never has a car, at any price, provea so satisfactory. 
Never did a car of similar size show such low cost 
for upkeep. 

Thats why we make no mechanical changes. No 
man dreams of a better car than our “30” of 1909. 


Chalmers-Detroit “Forty” $2750 


Two Extra Seats $75. 
Here is our “Forty” for 1910—with a 122-inch 


That is ten inches longer than last sea- 
And the car 


wheel base. 
son. The wheels are now 36 inches. 
seats seven. 


It is upholstered in hand-buffed leather, and fitted 
with Bosch magneto, gas tank and gas lamps free. 


We will equip this car with a $175 Newport top 
for $125 extra. The two extra seats will be fur- 
nished for $75. ‘That’s because of our new policy— 
extras at nine per cent profit. 


So this 7-passenger car, when fully equipped, costs 
less than our 5-passenger “Forty” of last season. 


This is our ‘Forty’s” fifth season. It is known 


far and wide as the best medium-priced car on the 
market. Scores of the best experts we have in 
America have selected it for their personal use. 


This season’s model has all the size, style and ap- 
pearance of the costliest cars that are made. All that 
a higher price can buy is unneeded power and higher 
cost of upkeep. 


Detroit, Mich. 
U. S. A. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Am 


Made as Touring Car, Roadster and Pony Ton- 
neau at $2750. 


New 1910 Catalog Free 


Demonstrating cars in these new models, will be 
the hands of all Chalmers-Detroit dealers this month. 
Deliveries to users will begin August 1st. 

Get our catalog now and make your decision, for 
orders will be filled in rotation. 

The tide of automobile demand has turned to 
these medium-priced cars. The day of extravagance 
is past. A modest price and low cost of upkeep 
are sought by men who know. 

The Chalmers-Detroits are the most popular cars 
on the market. “The demand this season, as it did 
last, is bound to exceed the supply. For not another 
make on the market begins to give so much for the 
money. 

By ordering now you will have five months’ use be- 
fore the cars year begins. We make 60-inch tread 
for the South when desired. 

Please mail us this coupon now. 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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